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NEWS 


and 


THE THIRD QUARTER—July, Au- 
gust, September, 1956—saw over forty 
addresses and other messages delivered 
by Pope Pius XII. There were allocu- 
tions to visiting dignitaries, such as 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Ger- 
many and President William Tubman of 
Liberia. Delegates to many international 
congresses were welcomed and coun- 
selled by His Holiness. The Holy Fa- 
ther’s addresses on these occasions dealt 
with the role of the economist today, 
medical law and morality, the human 
problems incident to the treatment of 
cancer, the position of the Church in a 
divided world, man’s imminent entrance 
into outer space, the liturgical move- 
ment, and many other subjects. 


* 


THE VARIETY OF VISITORS, as can 
be seen, was once again astounding. 
-They ranged from twenty thousand 
members of the Third Order of St. 
Francis (cf. pp. 304 and 313) to a soc- 
cer team from Bilbao, Spain. A glance 
at the table of contents of this issue, 
coupled with a glance through this sec- 
tion, will suffice to reveal the amazing 
diversity of topics dealt with in the dis- 
courses, letters, and other messages of 


the Holy Father. 
* 


OF THIS ABUNDANCE of messages, 
many are published here in full. Others 
are presented in the selections chosen 
for “filler”; still others are quoted from 
or mentioned in this résumé of the 


NOTES 


quarter’s activity. But the TPS Gume, 
beginning on page 317, lists with bibli- 
ographic detail all the papal messages 
which came to our attention during 
these three months in the pages of 
L’Osservatore Romano, along with sev- 
eral others of interest or importance 
which appeared in other sources. 


* 


THE NEED for wider circulation of 
the Pope’s words was stressed recently 
by Tom Kane, columnist for Novena 
Notes, a publication of the Servite 
Fathers. “To say that THe Pope SPEAKS 
should be more widely distributed,” he 
wrote, “is simply saying that such a 
publication was never more needed than 
now. The voice of the Holy Father is 





CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


February is Catholic Press Month, 
and it presents another perfect oppor- 
tunity for our enthusiastic subscrib- 
ers to help spread the Holy Father’s 
words while helping us attain our 
goal of “Double—this year!” 

If you are a priest, you could men- 
tion TPS in your parish announce- 
ments and put our reprints on your 
pamphlet shelves. If you are a 
teacher, you could encourage its use 
in your classes. Whatever your role 
in life, we are sure there is something 
you can do to give THE Pope SPEAKS 
wider distribution and help promote 
the Catholic press. 
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entirely too muted, watered down in all 
other media of public information.” 

Our “Double—This Year” campaign 
should help achieve the wider distribu- 
tion Mr. Kane mentions. We want to 
reach twice as many readers this year 
as last. Will you help? 


* 


THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT: In 
September, 1956, several thousand 
priests and bishops from every part of 
the world met in Assisi, Italy, for the 
first International Congress on Pastoral 
Liturgy. In his opening address Gaetano 
Cardinal Cicognani, prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, defined 
the gathering’s purpose as a review of 
“the admirable activities of Pope Pius 
XII in the field of Pastoral Liturgy.” 

At the conclusion of the four-day 
congress, thirteen hundred delegates, led 
by five cardinals, went to Rome by spe- 
cial train. The Holy Father received 
them in audience in the Vatican’s huge 
Hall of Benedictions, and addressed 
them at length on the liturgy and the 
liturgical movement. This address ap- 
pears in full on pages 273-286. 


* 


POPE OF THE LITURGY js the title 
by which James Cardinal McGuigan, 
Archbishop of Toronto, predicts that 
Pope Pius XII will be remembered. In 
an address given last August at London, 
Ontario, during the North American 
Liturgical Week, the Cardinal said that 
in the eighteen years of his pontificate 
Pope Pius has turned his attention again 
and again to the problem of making the 
liturgy “a vital force in our days for the 
sanctification of Christ’s Mystical 
Body.” According to the Cardinal, “No 
Pope since the days of Gregory the 
Great has done so much to revitalize 
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the public worship of the Church and 
to make all of us so conscious of the 
heritage that is ours in her liturgy.” 


* 


THE PRESIDENTS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS, including President 
Eisenhower, met in Panama City in July 
and received the following message from 
Pope Pius, as reported by NCWC News 
Service: 

“On the occasion of the meeting in 
Panama of Their Excellencies, the presi- 
dents of the American continent, to 
commemorate the international congress 
of 1826 called by the liberator, Simon 
Bolivar, We wish to extend Our greet- 
ings to the illustrious participants. We 
wish wholeheartedly for the success of 
this meeting, on which We implore the 
blessing of Almighty God, so that 
through the common efforts of these 
noble nations and the ability of their 
leaders, the bonds of harmony, concord 
and justice already uniting them may be 
strengthened. We pray their example 
will contribute significantly to the cause 
of universal peace.” 


* 


CASTELGANDOLFO. Qn July 14th 
Pope Pius left Vatican City and went 
by automobile to Castelgandolfo, the 
country residence converted by Pope 
Urban VIII into a papal summer resi- 
dence. There Pope Pius was able to 
enjoy, not a holiday, but a quieter at- 
mosphere in which to work until his 
return to Rome on November 10th. 

The Pope’s days at Castelgandolfo are 
less formal than at the Vatican. A 
typical day would see him rise at 6:30 
A.M., celebrate Mass, and have break- 
fast. At 9:30 he begins receiving mem- 
bers of his secretariate of state, and, 
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after them, visiting dignitaries. At about 
11:30 he goes outside and reads beneath 
a shade tree in the gardens until lunch. 
He then rests until 3 P.M. when he goes 
for an hour’s walk, book in hand. At 
four he returns to his apartments and, 
pausing only for dinner, works until 
after midnight. 


* 


THE PERSECUTED CHURCH of 
Eastern Europe has received the pa- 
ternal attention of Pope Pius incessantly 
through the past decade. In July of 
this year a letter was made public which 
he had sent a month previously to the 
clergy and faithful of those oppressed 
lands. This letter will be found in full, 
beginning on page 227. More recently, 
the Holy Father has written a series of 
letters and given several addresses on 
problems in this area of the world. 
These will appear in the Spring 1957 
issue. 


* 


EDUCATION is a theme to which 
Pope Pius often returns. In this issue 
is contained an address, To Teachers 
and Pupils (pages 251 and following), 
on general principles of teaching and 
learning, with specific application to the 
boarding school. It was delivered in 
April, but lack of space has forced its 
postponement until now. 

Twice in July the Holy Father dis- 
cussed this crucial subject. The Chris- 
tian scholar was one of the topics of an 
address to a General Chapter of the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Cross. A selection 
from this message appears on page 303. 
And primary school inspectors of Spain 
were exhorted to “. . . give them [chil- 
dren], above all, a religious and moral 
foundation that is sure, solid, clear, and 
well founded, so that tomorrow they will 





THE NEXT ISSUE 


The Spring 1957 issue of THE 
Pope Speaks will contain transla- 
tions of three Encyclicals published 
during October and November, and 
dealing with the crises prevailing in 
eastern Europe; letters to Cardinals 
Mindszenty and Wyszynski; a plea 
for the restoration of peace, delivered 
November 10, 1956; the Christmas 
message; and many other interesting 
and important messages delivered in 
October, November, and December 
on subjects ranging from the trials 
of the small businessman to the ob- 
jectives of Catholic youth movements. 











be good children of their families, good 
citizens of their countries, and good 
members of the Church which has such 


great hopes for them.” 


* 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. To cadets 
of the French National Military School 
of Billom the Pope recalled the peace- 
loving advance made by Sts. Peter and 
Paul who, as messengers of Christ, con- 
quered the world (see page 232). He 
then continued: “Be proud soldiers, 
dear sons, in the service of your country, 
preserving the traditions of honor and 
fidelity which are yours. But above all, be 
proud Christians. . . . Live your Chris- 
tianity ever more seriously, more com- 
pletely. You will then understand more 
fully its beauty and strength. You will 
carry within you and communicate to 
others the hope of its ultimate victory.” 
Naval cadets of Brazil were told that 
“.. . a good soldier and a good sailor, 
who always acts as a good Catholic, 
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‘without fear and without reproach,’ is 
always, as a result, one of the best ser- 
vants of his country.” 


* 

BELGIAN PILGRIMS. A federation of 
Belgian young women was instructed in 
its ideal “to be fully faithful to your 
dignity as Christian women, daughters 


of God and the Church. You know that 


to do this you must keep up the selfless 
struggle against a world often hostile 
and pagan, which seeks to destroy your 
faith and purity in a thousand ways, 
both openly and secretly.” 

Members of a Belgian Catholic youth 
federation were told that the ideal which 
inspired their foundation required their 
constant fidelity, for it was “a resolutely 
supernatural ideal, since . . . [its found- 


(Continued on page 314) 
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The Church Persecuted 


An Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XII to Cardinals Mindszenty, 


Stepinac, and Wyszynski, and all the Bishops, Clergy, and 


Laity Who Suffer Persecution in Eastern Europe 


Dum maerenti animo 


ELOVED Sons and Venerable 
Brothers: Greetings and 
Apostolic Benediction. 

There is sorrow in Our heart as 
We observe the terrible conditions 
which harass the Catholic Church 
in many lands because the deceits 
of atheistic materialism are in as- 
cendancy. And as We ponder them 
there comes to mind a strangely 
parallel state of affairs which pre- 
vailed among the people of Europe 
. five centuries ago and prompted 
Our Predecessor of immortal mem- 
ory, Callistus III, to write on June 
29, 1456, the Apostolic Letter 
which begins with the words “Cum 
his superioribus annis.” 


Five centuries ago 


For the Christian peoples who 
dwelt in the fertile lands watered 
by the Danube and in other nearby 
areas, their lives, their property, 
and even the faith of their fathers 
were either threatened with danger 
or already in the toils of disaster. 
This was particularly true of Hun- 
gary and the regions which to- 
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June 29, 1956 


day are called Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Roumania. Even men who lived 
in more distant parts, especially 
the Germans and Poles, were filled 
with apprehension at this critical 
state of world affairs. 


A victory under God 


The tireless Pontiff Callistus 
fully appreciated the crisis and 
thought it his duty to urge, in a 
fatherly way, that the shepherds 
of the Catholic world and their 
flocks make amends for their sins 
by repentance, restore the Chris- 
tian life, and invoke God’s power- 
ful aid by humble and ardent 
prayer. 

Going even further, he toiled 
relentlessly with every means at 
his disposal to ward off this danger 
from the Church’s children. And, 
at long last, he ascribed to God’s 
assistance the victory which was 
won by those who had so valiantly 
defended the fortress of Belgrade 
under the moral inspiration of St. 
John Capistrano and the military 
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leadership of John Hunyady. To 
assure the liturgical commemora- 
tion of this triumph and the return 
of due gratitude to God by all 
Christians, he established the feast 
of the Transfiguration of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to be celebrated 
throughout the world on the sixth 
of August. (Cf. Apostolic Letter, 
“Inter divinae dispositionis,” Aug. 
6, 1457.) 


The menace today 


Today, unfortunately, terrible 
and distressing torments of the 
very same kind plague those of 
you who dwell in the countries We 
have named. The same can be said 
of hosts of other Catholics, from 
both the Oriental and Latin rites, 
who live in lands which lie to the 
east of yours and stretch north- 
ward along the shore of the Baltic 
Sea. 


Persecution and suppression 


For more than ten years the 
Church of Christ has been plun- 
dered of her rights. The means 
have been different in different 
places. You who have lived through 
it know this well. Pious associa- 
tions and religious societies, one 


after another, have been disbanded 
and dispersed. Holy shepherds 
have been so restrained that they 
no longer have proper authority in 
exercising their office, or have been 
driven from their sees and com- 
mitted to exile or confinement. 
Catholic dioceses of the Oriental 
rite also have been boldly sup- 
pressed, and their clergy and faith- 
ful urged to schism by every con- 
ceivable ruse. We are aware also 
that many have been subjected to 
every species of persecution be- 
cause they openly, honestly, and 
courageously attempt to profess 
and defend their faith with un- 
wavering constancy. 

Our heart is filled with a special 
grief when we realize that the 
minds of children and youths are 
being contaminated by false and 
perverse doctrines which are cal- 
culated to separate them from God 
and His holy commandments to 
their great loss in this life and 
their ruin hereafter. 


The love of the Holy Father 


We who in God’s Providence sit 
upon the throne of Peter, see this 
awful vision rise, as it were, be- 
fore Our eyes. We have previously 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 14, 1956. Latin text. Translation by 


Martin F. Connor. 


This is a letter addressed to the bishops, priests and laity of Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Poland, Roumania, and East Germany. 
Among the Church leaders to whom it is addressed are the three Cardinals who at 
the time the letter was written were imprisoned or under virtual house arrest: Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty, Primate of Hungary; Aloysius Cardinal Stepinac, Archbishop 
of Zagreb; and Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland. At the time of this 
writing thirty-five other bishops are imprisoned or under arrest in these Iron Curtain 


countries. 
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commented upon it in Apostolic 
Letters, but We could not be con- 
cious of Our duty and remain si- 
lent today. Since We must obey 
faithfully that solemn yet sweet 
command which Christ our Lord 
gave to the Prince of the Apostles 
and his Successors, “Strengthen 
thy brethren” (Luke 22, 32), We 
wish again and again to increase 
and strengthen your holy determi- 
nation and reveal at the same time 
the deep love We have for you who 
undergo so many sorrows, trials, 
and tribulations for the loyalty 
and love you have for Christ. 


Mindszenty, Stepinac, Wyszynski 


Above all, We address you, be- 
loved sons, Cardinals Joseph Mind- 
szenty, Aloysius Stepinac, Stephen 
Wyszynski, whom We Ourselves 
raised to the dignity of the Roman 
purple because of your outstand- 
ing merits, your diligence in dis- 
charging your pastoral duties, and 
your zeal in defending the 
Church’s freedom. We constantly 
recall with sorrow the extent of 


* the sufferings which you have en- 


dured and still endure in being 
driven unjustly from your sees 
and made powerless to fulfill your 
office. 

We keep you before Our eyes 
and bestow upon you Our paternal 
affection. And We do the same for 
Our Venerable Brothers in the 
episcopacy, men distinguished by 
their zealous fidelity to the Apos- 
tolic See; for the clergy, both sec- 
ular, as they are called, and reli- 
gious; for the phalanx of all those 
men and women who are conse- 
crated to the service of God; and 
for all Our other beloved sons and 


daughters who, though faced with 
a host of vexing problems, are ex- 
pending every effort to defend and 
advance the peaceful and peace- 
bringing Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Our concern is deep for all of 
you who endure hardship, sacrifice, 
and deprivation for the sake of 
Christ. And so each day We pray 
to Almighty God, entreating Him 
in His merciful kindness to sus- 
tain and strengthen your faith, to 
lighten your sorrow, to console you 
with heavenly blessings, to bring 
full health to the sick and despond- 
ing members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, and to command, finally, 
that when this present storm shall 
have subsided, there shine forth 
among you and among all men a 
true and joyous peace, fostered by 
truth, justice, and charity. 


Christ stands watch 


Never, as you well know, does 
our Redeemer forget His Church. 
Never does He abandon it. On the 
contrary, the more violent the 
waves which toss the Bark of 
Peter, the more watchful is the 
Divine Pilot, even if at times He 
seems to sleep. (Cf. Matt. 8, 24; 
Luke 8, 23.) 

Christ, then, is with you. He 
will never refuse His divine help 
when you ask it. But He demands 
that all give exact obedience to the 
precepts of the Catholic Church 
and defend the faith in a spirit of 
unfailing generosity. 


The odds at stake 


You know what the issue is. 
Your eternal salvation and that of 
your children and all your fellow- 
men has been placed at stake to- 
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day by the spreading ungodliness 
of the atheists. But if each and 
every one of you fights bravely and 
loyally in this spiritual combat, 
you can never be called van- 
quished, but rather glorious vic- 
tims. And so from unjust perse- 
cution and the pains of martyrdom 
will be born new triumphs of the 
Church, to be inscribed in her an- 
nals in letters of gold. 


We should not even entertain the 
thought that disciples of Jesus 
Christ are deserting the field of 
battle with broken spirits, that 
they are concealing or deferring 
their confession of the true faith, 
or that they slumber in sloth, in- 
dolence or sluggishness while the 
champions of ungodliness strive to 
subvert the kingdom of God. If 
this were so to any degree,—which 
God forbid!— irreparable damage 
would overtake these deserters and 
disaster would strike the Christian 
communities as well. 

It is a great consolation to real- 
ize that many among you are 
ready to sacrifice all with heroic 
courage, even liberty and _ life, 
rather than jeopardize the integ- 
rity of the Catholic religion. We 
know that many of your holy 
leaders have already given others 
an example of unconquered forti- 
tude in this regard. You espe- 
cially, beloved sons, Cardinals of 
the Holy Roman Church, have be- 
come a glorious spectacle to the 
world, to angels and to men. (Cf. 
I. Cor. 4, 9.) 

But We also realize with regret 
that human frailty and uncer- 
tainty cause men to waver when 
they are faced with long drawn 
out suffering and persecutions. 


Then it occasionally happens that 
some lose heart. Their ardor cools. 
And what is worse, they assume 
the attitude that Christ’s teach- 
ings need mitigation and adapta- 
tion, as they call it, to a new 
context of time, place, and circum- 
stance. They contend that the 
principles of the Catholic religion 
must be relaxed and modified so 
that a sort of spurious wedlock 
may result between it and the er- 
rors of this age of progress. 


Trust in God 


All those who undermine and 
overthrow their own convictions 
and those of others should be re- 
minded by their pastors of that 
solemn pronouncement of the di- 
vine Redeemer, “Heaven and earth 
will pass but my words shall never 
pass.” (Matt. 24, 35) They should 
be encouraged to place their trust 
and confidence in Him “Whose 
providence never fails in bringing 
order” and “Who will never de- 
prive of His guidance those whom 
He has confirmed in His love.” 
(Cf. Roman Missal, collects for the 
7th and 2nd Sundays after Pente- 
cost.) 

Never will an all-powerful and 
provident God permit the faithful 
and stalwart children of His 
Church to be wanting in divine 
grace and divine fortitude and so 
yield pathetically in this struggle 
for salvation, fall away, unhappily, 
from the side of Christ and, help- 
less, behold the tragic spiritual 
downfall of their people. 


An intact faith 


But you, beloved sons, both 
priests and laymen, be at every 
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moment one with all those whom 
the Holy Spirit has chosen to rule 
the Church of God. Even though 
some of them are restrained at 
present and cannot strengthen you 
by their words, religiously and 
faithfully reflect in mind and soul 
upon the exhortations they have 
given you in days gone by. Even 
though you are hindered by the 
most serious obstacles, be generous 
and industrious in performing all 
your religious duties from a mo- 
tive of apostolic zeal. Above all, 
preserve the faith intact. 

To the best of your abilities, 
strive earnestly that the light of 
Christ may illumine all others. Do 
this primarily by the example of 
your perseverance in the Christian 
life, just as the Christians of old 
did when persecutions assailed the 
Church. 

Let those who falter, who doubt, 
who are weak, learn from you to 
fortify their spirit, to hold fast to 
a faith which is genuine and un- 
concealed, to attend to their re- 
ligious duties, and to dedicate 
themselves to Christ without res- 
ervation. 


A holy heritage 


Your sound and_ vigorous 
strength of spirit and your zealous 
Christian piety, of which We have 
often had remarkable testimony, 
afford Us great consolation. They 
bid Us hope that you may be able 
to transmit intact to the next gen- 
eration and establish as a sort of 
holy heritage that most precious 
of treasures, your Christian faith 
and your loyalty to the Church and 
Apostolic See. 

That this may be accomplished 
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by our common aspirations, direct 
your suppliant prayers to the most 
divine Redeemer under the patron- 
age of His most holy and our most 
loving mother, Mary, whose power- 
ful intercession your ancestors en- 
joyed in every serious crisis. For 
if we can always ask heavenly fa- 
vors of the Virgin Mother of God 
with confidence that we shall re- 
ceive them, this will be especially 
true when there is question of the 
salvation of souls and the defense 
of the Christian faith in the home 
and in society. 


Suppliant prayer 


Before We put down Our pen, 
We wish to recall to you that Our 
Predecessor, Callistus III, in the 
Apostolic Letter to which We have 
referred (Cum his superioribus an- 
nis), commanded that the bells of 
every church be sounded daily to 
call all Christians throughout the 
world to raise suppliant prayer to 
almighty God that in His goodness 
and mercy He might avert from 
Christian people the calamity 
which was then threatening them. 

The dangers which menace you 
and the Catholic Church are just 
as great today. And so, when you 
hear the sacred bells ringing from 
your churches, inviting you te 
prayer, recall this appeal. In your 
common sorrow do what your an- 
cestors did, with confidence in the 
very same divine help. 

Our desire to lead you in prayer 
is spontaneous and glad, but We 
also want the faithful throughout 
the world to be moved by the deep- 
est compassion for you and so to 
join their prayers to yours in a 
strong appeal to heaven. 
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The courage of the holy martyrs 


You may be sure that the whole 
Christian family looks with rever- 
ence upon the trials you have 
borne so long in silence, hardship, 
and want. Entreat our most mer- 
ciful God that you may not yield 
before the bitter onslaught of un- 
godliness and the wily entice- 
ments of error. Pray rather that 
with the vigorous courage of the 
holy martyrs you may bear wit- 
ness to your faith before all the 
world. So it may come to pass that 
even your persecutors—for the 
command of Christian charity also 


Roman conquests 


extends to them—may win for- 
giveness from Him Who awaits all 
His prodigal children with loving 
arms outstretched. 

Inspired by this sweet hope, We 
most gladly extend Our Apostolic 
Benediction to each and every one 
of you, beloved sons and Venerable 
Brothers, and to the flocks en- 
trusted to your care, that this 
blessing may be a token of Our 
fatherly affection and a portent of 
the richest heavenly graces. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, 
June 29, 1956, on the feast of the 
Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, the 
nineteenth year of Our Pontificate. 


. . . You will contemplate the imposing monuments which, after so many 
centuries, continue to tell of the campaigns and victories of the Roman 
emperors: the triumphal arches of Titus, Septimus Severus, and Constantine; 
the columns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. But above these trophies are 
now erected the statues of the Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. They too 
have conquered the world, but as messengers of Christ, witnesses of His 
divinity and bearers of His life. Although the glory of the pagan con- 
querors has vanished, that of the humble fisherman of Galilee and working- 
man of Tarsus continues to shine on more brightly; and their peace-loving 
advance goes on, supported by divine promises which do not mislead. . . . 


—Pius XII. To French military cadets. July 7, 1956. 
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The Church: A Standard 
Unto the Nations 


Address of Pope Pius XII to the Seventy-seventh 
National German Catholic Congress at Cologne 


Ehrwurdige Briider! 


NERABLE Brethren! 
Beloved Sons and Daughters 
of Catholic Germany! 

It is with great joy that We com- 
ply with the request of the Cardi- 
nal Archbishop of Cologne, whom 
We esteem so highly, and address 
the great concluding demonstra- 
tion of the seventy-seventh Con- 
gress of German Catholics. 

We extend Our greetings to all 
the cardinals, bishops, and priests 
there present; to all who have 
gathered in “Heiligen Kéln” from 
all over Germany, including a large 
number from the other side of the 
zonal border; and, finally, to the 
guests who have come to your cele- 
bration from other European coun- 
tries, from all continents the world 
over, and who give to this celebra- 
tion the impressive mark of the 
all-embracing Church. 

We express also Our recognition 
of, and thanks to, your many free 
associations, brotherhoods, unions, 
federations, leagues and _ enter- 
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prises. As Catholic Action, or 
acting in the spirit of Catholic 
Action, they have done very valu- 
able work in years past for the 
religious perfection of their mem- 
bers, for Catholic missions 
throughout the world and Catholic 
mission territory at home, for 
youth, for education and the 
schools, for the world of labor, for 
specific callings and professions, in 
social work and charities, in the . 
press, science, and other cultural 
areas. Cologne’s Bishop and Con- 
fessor August von Droste zu Vis- 
chering, who, by his bold action, 
organized this Catholic movement 
in Germany, and the valiant men 
and women, clergy and laity, who 
shaped the movement at succes- 
sive Congresses of Catholics and 
founded your organization, have 
not labored in vain. The seed 
which they planted has brought 
forth a rich harvest. 

Among those leaders we must 
specifically mention three who 
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greatly influenced the first Cologne 
Congress of Catholics in 1858: 
Cologne’s then Cardinal Archbish- 
op Johannes von Geissel, a fervent 
client of Mary and a mighty pro- 
moter of the Catholic movement; 
Adolf Kolping, priest and father 
to journeymen; and August Reich- 
ensperger, the apostle of the Ca- 
thedral, who was one of Catholic 
Germany’s intrepid lay leaders in 
the nineteenth century. 


The Cathedral of Cologne 


We also want to express Our joy 
that the Cathedral of Cologne has 
seen a complete and happy restora- 
tion. We praise the courageous 
men who completed this difficult 
enterprise. The Cathedral at Co- 
logne now calls out to all: Lift up 
your hearts to God! It is a thanks- 
giving hewn out of stone and ad- 
dressed to the Almighty for having 
mercifully again restored Germany 
so quickly after her complete col- 
lapse. The Cathedral is, once again, 
the landmark of Catholic Germany 
and symbol of the Church of 
Christ, the standard set high over 
the nations. 


Theme of the Congress 


“Signum levatum in nationes”* 
—such is the motto you have 


chosen for this year’s assembly. 
In your discussions and meetings, 
much that is beautiful and true 
must have been said on this sub- 
ject. We want to emphasize briefly 
the following: 

First: The ideological storms of 
the past centuries have had devas- 
tating effect on non-Catholic reli- 
gious groups. Those storms have 
also raged against the Rock on 
which Christ built His Church, 
seeking to extend their work of 
destruction to the Church herself. 
The Church has had to defend her- 
self in the face of serious domestic 
problems. But she has always kept 
intact the treasure of truth and 
grace which Christ entrusted to 
her, from belief in the Triune God 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ to 
belief in the resurrection and life 
everlasting. Far from submitting, 
the Church has set out to counter- 
attack. Even in these times, which 
are so cold and desolate in things 
religious, the Church has poured 
forth abundantly upon the faithful 
streams of Eucharistic grace as 
never before in her history. 


Public profession 


We think this public profession 
is due to the Lord of the Church; 
for only His will and His power 
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guided the Church unharmed 
through this tempest. We think we 
also owe this public profession to 
those who, perhaps without sus- 
pecting it themselves, are already 
close to the gates of the Church; 
and to that large and growing 
number of people who are fright- 
ened by the unleashed forces of 
nature, by existence, by the future, 
by their own selves, and are thus 
impelled and driven to seek solid 
ground. 


. Fulfillment in the Catholic Church 


The Church offers that; the 
Church herself is that solid ground. 
He who trusts in her loses nothing 
of his genuine possessions. What- 
ever is true and good in other be- 
liefs, including non-Christian ones, 
is at home in the Catholic Church, 
has deep meaning and finds there 
its fulfillment. She offers stability 
without forcing man into a totali- 
tarian system; she pays full re- 
spect to human nature, endowed as 
it is with spirit and freedom, and 
to the dignity and supernatural 
“calling of the person. The Church 
acknowledges only one limit to the 
freedom of human knowledge and 
inquiry: the limit set by God Him- 
self in His revelation, in His clear 
word. 


Church’s social doctrine 


Second: A Church which says 
of herself that she is a standard 
towering over the nations may, to- 
day, expect to be asked about her 
contribution to the creation of so- 
cial order. 

Without being presumptuous, 
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the Catholic Church can point to 
the fact that, in the course of her 
history, she has contributed might- 
ily to the building and betterment 
of social life. Historical research 
has long substantiated this. Nor 
did the Church by any means close 
her eyes to the profound social dis- 
orders which were brought on by 
the age of technology and capital- 
ism. She has never presumed that 
she would be able to solve the so- 
cial question by herself. She may, 
however, point with pride to the 
values, necessary for such a solu- 
tion, which she maintained and 
still maintains. 

One such value is the Church’s 
social doctrine which is guided 
throughout by the natural law and 
the law of Christ. This doctrine 
has proven itself and has shown 
itself to be very fruitful, especially 
in your country, Germany. The 
Church need make no abstraction 
from her social doctrine where es- 
sentials are concerned. It remains 
valid. 


Cultivation of conscience 


The Church has always strongly 
emphasized that the building of a 
durable social order requires, be- 
sides the reform of external con- 
ditions, the cultivation of con- 
science: the orientation of con- 
science by unequivocal principles 
and the development of the moral 
strength to act always in accord 
with this conscience. The Church 
claims, and has proven the claim, 
that she knows how to mold men 
of such character. Viewed under 
this aspect, the Eucharistic spring- 


1“ And he shall set up a standard unto the nations.” IJs., 11, 12. 
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time of the Church in the twen- 
tieth century is visibly and tangi- 
bly a work of Divine Providence. 


The sign of persecution 


Third: A mighty demonstration 
such as yours which takes as its 
motto “the Church, a standard set 
unto the nations,” cannot overlook 
the fact that, especially for the 
past ten years, the Catholic Church 
has been undergoing one of the 
most difficult and certainly one of 
the most dangerous persecutions in 
decades. Jesus Christ gave His 
Church a mandate and a mission 
which was to persist to the end of 
time, but under this sign, that she 
would be a persecuted Church. The 
persecution of the Church is al- 
ways the participation of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ in the stig- 
mata of the Lord; the Catholic 
Church may rightly be proud of 
her violent encounters with the 
godless system of atheism. 


Fears for the future 


That does not change the fact 
that the Church suffers deeply with 
all who have suffered and still suf- 
fer bitterly for the faith. She can 
also be anxious about her future in 
the vast areas ruled by persecu- 
tion, for the enemy has at his com- 
mand means which no persecutor 
of the Church has had in times 
past: the compulsive methods of 
the totalitarian state and the re- 
fined techniques of working on the 
soul of man, especially of the 
younger generation and of chil- 
dren. 


The mirage of coexistence 


Finally, in those countries where 
she lives in freedom, the Church 


exhorts the faithful to be aware of 
the danger of that enemy. She 
warns them anew of the mirage of 
false coexistence, coexistence in the 
sense that there could come about 
a compromise, an inner assimila- 
tion, between the Catholic faith, 
the ideology of the Catholic, on the 
one hand, and the atheistic system, 
on the other. 


Coexistence in truth 


There is a “coexistence in 
truth.” We have spoken of it on 
another occasion, and would add 
the following. The Catholic Church 
constrains no one to belong to her 
ranks. She does, however, demand 
for herself the freedom to be able to 
live in a country according to her 
own constitution and law, to min- 
ister to her faithful and to preach 
the gospel of Jesus Christ openly. 
This is, indeed, in her view, the 
necessary basis of any sincere co- 
existence. In the meantime she 
continues to fight; not in the field 
of politics and economics, as she 
has always been falsely charged, 
but with her own weapons: the 
steadfastness of her faithful, 
prayer, truth, and love. She offers 
up her distressing persecution for 
the salvation of the persecutors 
themselves, as well as for the peo- 
ples and countries in which she is 
persecuted. 


Personal responsibility 

The Church is a standard set 
unto nations — this motto imposes 
an obligation upon all of you, be- 
loved sons and daughters, for 
others judge the Church by you, by 
what you are in things religious 
and moral. 

You live in a materialistic world. 
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It is characteristic of this world 
that it puts little stock in things 
which are religious. They count 
for next to nothing. On the con- 
trary, religious values are light- 
heartedly sacrificed for those of 
this world. Reverse this relation! 
Put God in first place again, and 
be willing to sacrifice for the serv- 
ice of God and your holy faith! 


The world of industry 


You are Catholics in a highly in- 
dustrialized country. You are given 
the great task of impressing a 
Christian form and shape upon 
this new world of industry, its 
shops and offices, its installations 
and all its procedure. The world 
of industry is not that of nature. 
But, like nature, it falls within the 
domain of God’s rule. In industry, 
too, man is completely dependent 
upon the workings of the laws 
which God has given to things. 
Christ, the Lord of the World, by 
Whom all things were created, is 
also the Lord of this world. The 


. world of industry, too, is called to 


be a Christian world. It is for you 
to give it Christian features. 


Human solidarity 


Today the fortunes of men all 
over the world are more closely 
interwoven than ever before. The 


dangers become all the greater 
when men, so different in race, up- 
bringing, history, and interests, 
especially economic interests, come 
into opposition and hostility. By 
their unity in faith and in the 
Church, Catholics all over the 
world can become a powerful force 
for the creation of peace, including 
social peace. Only if they are con- 
scious of belonging together can 
this force be vitally effective. All 
of you should cultivate this aware- 
ness. Christ wants to give His 
peace to a world which cannot 
create peace of itself. He wants to 
give His peace through you, but 
not without your efforts. 

We close with the encomium of 
the Apostle to the Gentiles: “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday and 
today, yes, and forever.” (Hebr. 
13, 8) Commending you to the 
powerful protection of His blessed 
Mother Mary, We give the Apos- 
tolic Blessing from the fullness of 
Our heart and as a token of the 
Lord’s grace and love to the bish- 
ops, Our Venerable Brethren, who 
are present at this Congress, to all 
priests and the laity cooperating in 
their pastoral work, the distin- 
guished delegations and authorities 
of state and city, to all of you, be- 
loved sons and daughters, as well 
as to all of Catholic Germany. 


&% 











German Recovery 


Address of Pope Pius XIl in Special Audience with 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer 


Wir sind begliickt 


E are indeed happy to wel- 
come you, Mr. Chancellor, 
to Our residence together 

with distinguished members of the 
government and of the Parliament 
of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

The conduct of public affairs is 
-always a serious and difficult task, 
but it has been doubly or even 
triply so for you, Mr. Chancellor, 
throughout the seven years in 
which you have held office. 


. The resurrection of Germany 


In the history of peoples and 
states there have been few ex- 
amples comparable to that of the 
rise of your people and of your 
state from the complete ruin left 
by the last World War. Such 
an independent resurrection pre- 
supposes very high qualities indeed 
in a people. But such a revival 
would truly not have been possible 
without a superior leadership, 
especially where foreign affairs are 
concerned. For confidence in Ger- 
many had been lost and her equal- 
ity of rights with other nations 
was not recognized — everything 
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had to be recovered step by step. 

This is where so much of your 
personal service, Mr. Chancellor, 
lies. But it does not lie in this only. 
Your loyalty to Germany and your 
loyalty to the European community 
are one. 

It gives Us great pleasure to be 
able to say this in this moving hour 
of your visit to Us. 


The remaining burden 


To be sure, not everything has 
yet been attained. All of the spirit- 
ual wounds made on both sides by 
the war are not yet healed. Your 
fatherland is still awaiting the 
solution of burning questions and 
the easing of conditions which 
impose an almost superhuman 
burden. 

To the German people, faced 
with these questions and condi- 
tions, We recommend persever- 
ance, foresight, and patience — 
qualities We have in past years 
seen in your chancellor whenever 
he has had to attack such problems. 

Impatience is not a healthy at- 
mosphere for mastering political 
problems, especially when they are 
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of an international type. The his- 
tory of Germany since the First 
World War shows what national 
unhappiness and unrest can mean 
in the political sphere. 

For Our part, We hope that the 
still pending questions concerning 
the eastern part of Germany will 
be handled step by step in general 
accord with consideration for the 
various states and families and 
their rights, and that the solutions 
thus found will be the basis for a 
just peace. 


The need for true values 


We lived long enough in Ger- 
many and have been intimately 
enough concerned with the affairs 
of your country for forty years to 
venture to tell you how much your 
country needs to return spiritual, 
religious, and moral values to the 
forefront, and to protect and nour- 
ish them, lest the predominance of 
materialism deprive the German 
people of the best in their char- 
acter. 


Church and state 


On this historical point, the feel- 
ing of confidence between Church 
and state is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

If the Church has always at- 
tached great importance to this, it 
is first of all because she hopes to 
assure to the faithful, who are also 
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Catholic citizens, the peaceful exer- 
cise of their religious convictions 
in the family, in education, in the 
school, and in other realms of com- 
munity and professional life. 


Stream of moral strength 


The Church also knows, how- 
ever, that the entire population 
can profit from an influx of that 
moral strength without which the 
Church’s existence would be called 
into question. 

With regard to your nation, 
where the relations between the 
two powers are regulated by a 
concordat, We can point out the 
fact that the history of Germany 
confirms, century after century, 
the truth of Our words. And for 
the last decades, We believe We 
may be permitted to recall how 
much support and strength the 
Catholic portion of your people 
has brought to the fatherland by 
bringing about a peaceful balance 
between the dangerous extremes 
in good as well as in evil days. 

May this happy relation between 
Church and state remain unbroken 
and undiminished. 

In this hope We pray you, very 
honorable Mr. Chancellor, to bear 
to the President of the Federal 
Republic of Germany Our greet- 
ings, and to the whole people of 
Germany Our warmest wishes. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 6, 1956. German text. Translation by 
N. C. W. C. News Service, with minor revision. 

This address was delivered in a special forty minute audience granted by the 
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Economics and Man 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the First Congress of the 


International Association of Economists 


A l’occasion 


N the occasion of the first 
Congress of the Interna- 
tional Association of Econo- 

mists you have desired, gentlemen, 
to pay your respects to Us and to 
have Us participate in your work. 
We appreciate this very much and 
We are pleased to receive such 
qualified representatives of the 
science of economics. By your 
teaching in universities, through 
your publications and the author- 
itative opinions you draw up, you 
exercise without question a func- 
tion of the highest importance for 
contemporary society in which eco- 
nomic factors strongly influence 
other aspects of social life. 


Purpose of the association 


Your present meeting is bril- 
liantly carrying on the series of 
annual gatherings — dedicated to 
the examination of particular eco- 
nomic problems—which reflect the 
principal activity of your associa- 
tion. Your association, founded in 
1949 at the suggestion of UNESCO, 
purposes to assist in the develop- 
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ment of economic science by means 
of international collaboration and, 
at present, comprises twenty-four 
national organizations from four 
continents. This shows the interest 
which your deliberations will ex- 
cite in the world among all those 
who are intent upon the public 
good. 


Problems of the economist 


“Stability and progress in world 
economy” is the theme you have 
chosen, and this simple phrase is 
enough to point out the arduous 
and sometimes formidable difficul- 
ties which the economist must 
often face. In the vast social 
organism whose different functions 
reciprocally influence and condi- 
tion one another, it is impossible 
to touch one without affecting all 
the others, and so having to take 
compensatory measures. Thus it is 
dangerous, for example, to increase 
industrial production without as- 
suring the sale of the goods pro- 
duced, to modify the volume of 
monetary circulation without tak- 
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ing into account the corresponding 
volume of commercial transactions, 
or to seek for full employment 
while neglecting to prevent the risk 
of inflation. 


Changes and crises 


Moreover the law of all human 
activity, that of progress, imposes 
changes and improvements which 
do not come without upsets. The 
great concern of the specialists will 
be to reduce to a minimum the 
harmful consequences of recom- 
mended measures, to profit by fa- 
vorable circumstances, while avoid- 
ing the harsh penalties of periods 
of crisis. 


Wealthy nations and 
impoverished ones 


On the international level there 
is presently being disclosed a grave 
discord between poor countries 
which more and more are reaching 
an awareness of their great needs, 
and the nations which are gener- 
ously supplied with necessities and 
superfluities. In these  under- 
developed regions progress is de- 
sired and sought—sometimes with 
violence—and not without threats 
to international peace. 
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Human destiny 


Thus the task of the economist 
grows more extensive, more ardu- 
ous and more charged with respon- 
sibility than ever before. On a 
planet where distance means less 
and less and ideas pour out with 
lightning speed, the destiny of hu- 
manity moves ever closer. The 
decisions of each statesman and 
every technician who assists him 
have repercussions in the lives of 
millions and millions of people and 
bring about a great many fortunate 
improvements and a great many 
dramatic disturbances. 


Theory and reality 


Truly there is no more time for 
adventurous theories, or for arti- 
ficial structures which perhaps 
satisfy the reasoning mind in the 
abstract but are profoundly out of 
tune with reality through an error 
in basic principles. That is why 
you cannot ponder enough over 
the conclusions and judgments you 
draw up, verifying in them their 
scientific characteristics, that is, 
making them conform fully to the 
laws of thought and human nature 
and to the objective conditions of 
economic reality. Without entering 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, September 10-11, 1956. French text. Transla- 
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into a discussion of technical 
points, We should like, gentlemen, 
to share with you a few brief re- 
flections which the present occa- 
sion suggests to Us. 


Economic theorizing and 
human misery 


The science of economics started 
to build up, like other sciences in 
modern times, by observation of 
facts. But if the physiocrats and 
the representatives of classic eco- 
nomics believed they had built a 
solid framework by treating eco- 
nomic facts as if they were 
physical or chemical phenomena 
amenable to the determination of 
natural laws, the falsity of such a 
conception was revealed in the cry- 
ing contradiction between the the- 
oretic harmony of their conclusions 
and the terrible social misery 
which they allowed to exist in 
reality. 

The rigor of their deductions 
could not remedy the weaknesses 
in their point of departure: in eco- 
nomic matters they considered only 
the quantitative, material elements, 
and they ignored the essential, 
human element, the relations which 
unite the individual to society and 
impose upon him not only natural 
but also moral criteria for using 
material goods. Diverted from 
their communal purposes, these 
elements become means of exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong, 
under the law of sheer merciless 
competition. 


The Marxist error 


To remedy that defect Marxism 
strives to restore to value the social 
aspect of economics and to prevent 
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individuals from monopolizing the 
means of production for their own 
exclusive profit. But, by a no less 
fatal error, it pretends to see men 
only as an economic medium, and 
makes the whole structure of 
human society depend on produc- 
tion yield. 

Though he is no longer delivered 
up to the arbitrary play of the 
power of money, man thus finds 
himself crushed and overwhelmed 
within the social framework of a 
society hardened by the elimination 
of spiritual values, and as merciless 
in its reactions and its demands as 
is the caprice of individual whims. 
Both sides have forgotten to con- 
sider economic factors in all their 
amplitude—human and material, 
quantitative and moral, individual 
and social—all at the same time. 


Man: the subject of economy 


Beyond the physical needs of 
man and the interests which they 
govern, beyond his inclusion in 
social production reports, it is 
necessary to envisage the activity 
—a really free, personal and com- 
munal activity—of man, the sub- 
ject of economy. This man, when 
he produces, buys, sells, or con- 
sumes goods is moved by a deter- 
mined purpose which could be 
simply to satisfy a natural appetite 
yut also could be the expression of 
a totally subjective attitude, con- 
trolled by feelings or passion. Thus 
motives of self-love, prestige or 
vindictiveness can completely re- 
verse the direction of an economic 
decision. 

These factors always introduce 
troubles and disturbances into the 
economy and escape the grasp of a 
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true science. You must therefore 
advance even further and appreci- 
ate the importance of the true, free 
and personal decision, that is, one 
fully reasoned and well-founded, 
one capable, consequently, of enter- 
ing as a positive element into the 
building of a science of economics. 


Men of initiative 


Eminent representatives of your 
special field of study have force- 
fully underlined the true meaning 
of the role of the enterprising man 
and his constructive action in 
determining economic progress. 
Above subordinate agents who 
simply carry out prescribed work 
are these leaders, the men of initia- 
tive, who imprint upon passing 
events the stamp of their individ- 
uality, discover new ways of doing 
things, communicate a decisive 
driving-force, transform methods 
and multiply to an astonishing de- 
gree the efficiency of men and 
machines. 

One would be wrong to believe 
that such activities always coincide 
with their private interests or that 
they correspond only to selfish 
motives. One would rather com- 
pare such activity to a scientific 
invention or to an artistic work 
sprung from a selfless inspiration 
directed to the whole human com- 
munity, which it enriches with new 
knowledge and with more power- 
ful means of action. 

Thus, in order to appreciate eco- 
nomic facts exactly, theory must 
simultaneously take into considera- 
tion aspects which are both ma- 
terial and human, personal and 
social and free, but which are com- 
pletely logical and constructive be- 


cause governed by a true under. 
standing of human existence. 


Understanding and mutual love 


Many men, without a doubt, are 
obedient in their daily conduct to 
the natural tendencies and instincts 
of their nature; but We would be- 
lieve that few are actually incapa- 
ble, at least at critical times, of 
making altruistic, selfless feelings 
predominate over preoccupations 
of a material kind. Recent events 
have again demonstrated to what 
lengths—even among the humble 
and lowly—self-sacrifice and fel- 
lowship are expressed in acts of 
moving, heroic generosity. It is 
also one of the happy traits of the 
present epoch that it accentuates 
the feeling of interdependence 
among the members of the social 
body, and leads them on to recog- 
nize that the human person reaches 
his true dimensions only on condi- 
tion that he recognizes his social 
and personal responsibilities and 
that human problems—or simply 
economic ones—will find their solu- 
tion only through the medium of 
understanding and sincere mutual 
love. 


Man, matter, and 


the Kingdom of God 


May We be permitted to extend 
this view a little further by recall- 
ing a saying in the Gospel which 
expresses the Christian under- 
standing of the problem of produc- 
tion and the use of material goods: 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and 
His justice, and all these things 
shall be given you besides.” (Matt. 
6, 33) 

Even as the subject of economy, 
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man can never introduce a com- 
plete separation between the tem- 
poral ends he pursues and the final 
purpose of his existence. The words 
of Christ have brought about a real 
reversal of common conceptions 
concerning the relations between 
the human being and the material 
world. Do they not actually suggest 
putting aside economic subservi- 
ence—as much as_ possible—in 
favor of putting one’s whole mind 
and whole strength at the service 
of a divine order? They teach the 
mastering of the instinct which 
urges one to enjoy riches without 
restraint; they invite us to prefer 
poverty as a help to personal free- 
dom and social service. 

Even in a modern epoch which is 
greedy for conveniences and pleas- 
ures there are not lacking souls 
noble enough to choose a life of 
detachment and to prefer spiritual 
values to anything that passes 
away with time. 

If the work of economic tech- 
nicians does not directly approach 
this realistic level, it can neverthe- 


less find its bearings in a concep- 
tion of unity between their science 
and the principles it supposes. 
They will find therein, We are cer- 
tain, some very fortunate inspira- 
tions. 


Confidence and courage 


We hope, gentlemen, that your 
Congress will end on a confident 
note, despite the numberless pit- 
falls along the road to progressive 
stability. If all have the courage 
to face difficulty with honesty and 
without concealing or falsifying 
any aspect of reality, We have no 
doubt but that you will soon be able 
to congratulate yourselves on the 
result of your efforts, and you will 
be able to pursue them with an 
ever increasing ardor, while tight- 
ening among you the bonds of a 
close, productive collaboration. 

As a pledge of the divine favors 
which We implore for you, your 
families and all those dear to you, 
We willingly impart to you Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


& 


The sea and the glories of God 


. . . Even today, the old proverb is still as true as ever: "If you want to learn 
to pray, take to the sea." For amid storm or calm, it is still a great open 
book which never stops telling you of the magnificence of the Creator. You 
can meditate on this each day, and even more at night, when sea and sky 
form a single choir chanting the glory of God, and inviting you to lift up 


your soul to Him in prayer and in love. . 


—Pius XII. To Brazilian Navai Cadets. July 10, 1956. 
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Liberia 


Many are the ties, Mr. President, serving to link Us, in esteem and affec- 
tion, with your brave, resourceful people of Liberia. May We not look upon 
Your Excellency's most welcome visit to the Apostolic See as a heartening 
sign that these feelings continue to be mutual? 


Your distinguished public career, Mr. President, first as a jurist in the 
administration of a young Republic's sovereign law, and lately as a statesman 
thrice elected by a free, industrious and peace-loving nation to the highest 
office in their gift, will have fortified over the years, We doubt not, the 
persuasion that the blessings of the Christian faith and brotherly under- 
standing among the races of men are the indispensable condition and the 
surest presage of prosperity in peace at home and abroad. 


Family, Church and State, those potent pillars of human society and of 
its varied cultures, in your native Africa and in every other clime as well, 
owe their institution, as they must owe their stability, to the creative power 
and sustaining mercy of God, Well have you had occasion to realize, from 
your earliest political beginnings on the sunny shores of the South Atlantic, 
the truth of the Master's warning that any other foundation is but so much 
sand to build upon! (Cfr. Matt. 7, 24-27) Well may the teachers and 
children in your flourishing schools learn and take to heart this sobering 
lesson, against the day when the enemy of all that is God or of God may 
attempt to subvert the homeland their fathers have reared so patiently on 
spiritual values with His aid! 


We need not reiterate the assurance that, tomorrow as today, Our loyal 
Liberian sons and daughters, with their devoted missioners, will be second 
to none in making use of their civic freedom to serve, and if necessary to 
defend, their country's abiding interest in social justice and amity. In a 
spiritually undernourished world their faith, as well as their patriotism, will 
keep them ever mindful that these and the other Christian virtues, cultivated 
to the farthest reaches of your teeming forests and rich mines, must become 
and remain your most prized national commodity, over and above those 
products of Liberian industry and handicraft, of which you have such reason 
to be proud. 


This is Our prayer to Almighty God, these are Our cordial hopes, Mr. 
President, as We invoke the Divine guidance for the labours of your exalted 
office, and abundance of heavenly graces on your family and the illustrious 
members of your suite here present, your Government and cherished people. 


—Pius XI|. To William V. S. Tubman, President of Liberia. Sept. 23, 1956. 





The Christian in Government 


Address of Pope Pius XII to the Mayors and 
Provincial Presidents of Italy 


Nel vedervi 


ELOVED sons, recently 
elected mayors and heads of 
provincial administrations, 

seeing you gathered here about Us 
brings Us a special feeling of 
fatherly satisfaction. You know 
how anxious We are to see a new 
order built over the moral and 
material destruction that has 
turned the whole world upside 
down; you know that We never 
grow tired of warning that the 
dangers for the world have not 
passed; but at the same time, We 
never hide Our hope for a better 
future; instead We point out the 
one road to salvation: Jesus Christ. 


The choice of a Christian people 


This meeting of your Universal 
Father with a distinguished group 
of men who are responsible for 
civil government and this address 
of Ours to you can be a real step 
forward toward the desired. new 
order if it succeeds in strength- 
ening your determination to be all 
that the people and all that the 
Church want you to be. People 
from every walk of life come here 
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—Christian soldiers, Christian 
businessmen, Christian workers, 
Christian artists, professional men, 
teachers—so how could you gov- 
ernment officials who have been 
elected by a Christian people pre- 
cisely because you are Christians 
fail to come? 


The Church and politics 


In certain circumstances the 
Church could remain aloof from 
all political battles and avoid lining 
itself up with one side or another 
in the struggle for votes. This 
would be true if everybody took 
the inspiration for his civic and 
political activity from Christian 
faith and morals and used Christ 
and his teachings as the basis for 
all he was trying to build; if every- 
one used all of his energy to make 
the Gospel what it -really should 
be—a lofty leaven entering into all 
of his activity, theoretical and 
practical; if differences of opinion 
and the battles resulting from 
them left the rights of God over 
man and over the world untouched, 
and were restricted instead to dis- 
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cussion of the various ways of 
building the human structure of a 
society which would be fundamen- 
tally Christian. 

Today, instead, We see men who 
want to build a world on the denial 
of God; and others who demand 
that Christ be kept out of the 
schools, the factories, the parlia- 
ment-houses. Unfortunately, the 
enemies of the Church are some- 
times helped and supported in this 
more or less bitter and openly- 
declared struggle by the votes and 
propaganda of people who claim 
to be Christians. And there are 
some besides who spend their time 
looking for impossible rapproche- 
ments. They deceive themselves by 
paying too much attention to the 
varied and changing pattern of 
strategic approaches used by the 
opposition, while forgetting that 
their final aims, which are wholly 
unacceptable, have remained the 
same. 


Christians in government 


In the light of this, is it any sur- 
prise that the Church extends a 
particularly warm welcome to 
those who come to dedicate them- 
selves unconditionally to a civic 
and political activity which will be 
faithful to the Gospel and respect- 
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ful toward the rights of God and 
of the Church? You openly declare 
yourselves Christians; you have 
taken up the solemn duty of acting 
as Christians in local and provin- 
cial governments. 

And now today, as you celebrate 
your first national Convention, you 
have wished to come to Us, to re- 
new your promises in Our pres- 
ence. You want to be open and 
declared Christians. You want to 
work as Christians. You want to 
give a human, Christian look to 
your towns and your provinces. 


Worthy members of Christ 


1. First of all you want to be 
Christians. 

Being Christian means knowing 
the truths of the faith profoundly 
and in their totality. It means be- 
lieving them firmly because they 
have been revealed by Christ and 
taught by the Church. It means fol- 
lowing the example of Christ and 
giving testimony to Him by your 
works, without which faith would 
remain dead. (cfr. James 2, 20) 
Will those who say “Lord, Lord” 
and yet do not do the will of the 
Heavenly Father enter the king- 
dom of heaven? (cfr. Matt. 7, 21) 
You will not be worthy members of 
the Mystical Body of Christ, if you 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, July 23-24, 1956. Italian text. Translation by 
Rev. Austin Vaughan. (One brief passage is omitted here because of its apparent 


reference solely to local Italian problems). 


This address was delivered to four thousand mayors and heads of provincial 
administrations. All were members of the Christian Democratic party who had been 
recently elected to office and were assembling in Rome for a party-wide conference. 
Among them were Premier Anton’o Segni, Mayor Giorgio LaPira of Florence and 


Mayor Umberto Tupini of Rome. 
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have the faith but fail to make it 
the very soul of your public and 
private life. 


Mirrors of the Redeemer 


In order to make Jesus known 
and glorified among you, beloved 
sons, We urge you to union with 
Christ. Friends and enemies alike 
are watching you—the former in 
eager expectation, the latter per- 
haps in the hope that your under- 
takings will fail. We feel sure that 
you are going to find a way to live 
up to the expectations of your 
friends and to disappoint your 
enemies. For you are going to 
make yourselves clear mirrors 
where everyone can see a reflection 
of the gentle face of the Divine Re- 
deemer, with His virtues and His 
attractive qualities, with His 
strength and His meekness, His 
justice and His love, His insistence 
and His understanding, His re- 
bukes and His forgiveness, His 
threats and His promises, above 
all, His spotless life. Insofar as pos- 
. Sible, be perfect, as He is perfect. 
Try to approach the ideal He has 
left you, so that you too may ask, 
firmly, yet calmly, “Quis arguet me 
de peccato?” Which of you can 
accuse me of sin? (John 8, 46) 


Professional ability 


2. If your administrative work is 
to be worthy of the faith that you 
profess, you must have adequate 
professional ability, guided by. an 
outlook that is clearly Christian; 
this will enable you to carry out 
faithfully your assigned task of 
giving or preserving a human, 
Christian look to your communi- 
ties and your Provinces. 
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Knowledge and readiness to act 


a) Without technical ability, no 
one, no matter how well-inten- 
tioned he might be, could properly 
direct any kind of administration. 
We have reason to believe that you, 
who have seen fit to accept your 
nomination, possess the gifts re- 
quired of any good head of a local 
or provincial administration. You 
must be well-informed on the vari- 
ous aspects of local life and activ- 
ity: business, transportation, pub- 
lic security, welfare, education, and 
health, besides being able to put 
the general rules of the Constitu- 
tion and the national laws into a 
concrete form. 

You are also expected to have 
an ability to analyze situations, a 
broad yet balanced outlook on pub- 
lic affairs, and a proper atten- 
tion to the particular aspects of 
various problems. You cannot 
escape the necessity of passing 
judgment and setting up a scale 
of values in all of these matters. 
Because you have to preside over 
Council-meetings and direct the ac- 
tivities of local Boards, you must 
have a clear knowledge of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and of 
the law. 

You have to have firmness and 
also a good deal of adaptability 
and understanding in dealing with 
various opinions and suggestions. 
One last indispensable gift is a 
readiness to grasp every opportu- 
nity and use every fair means to 
promote the welfare and prosperity 
of the people. 


Faithful to obligations 


b) If you are to take care of all the 
aspects of this administrative 
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problem, you must exert every 
effort to remain faithful to the 
obligations which you have pub- 
licly assumed before the electorate. 

No reasonable man expects you 
to do everything at once; no one 
hopes to see everyone satisfied, in 
view of the great differences in the 
desires of various people and the 
unwillingness of some to judge 
your work calmly and objectively. 
But every day, every hour, you 
ought to have a holy restlessness. 
You should never be content until 
your conscience tells you that you 
have done all you could in that 
particular field, on that particular 
day, at that particular hour.... 

Get to work, beloved sons, with 
intelligent, persevering courage. 
This loyalty of yours to your as- 
signed tasks will be one of the 
clearest signs of your Christian 
earnestness and it will enable you 
to see to it that, while the things 
that are Caesar’s are rendered to 
Caesar (cfr. Mark 12, 17), all that 
is God’s is given to God. 


All to the glory of God 


3. Men and things, structures and 
institutions, continents and na- 


New things and old 
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tions, all belong to God; hence, 
provinces and communities are 
God’s too, and as such, they must 
give Him glory and pay Him due 
honor. 

Of course, it is not your task to 
approach souls directly, to en- 
lighten them and to lead them to 
good by overcoming the obstacles: 
the apostolate properly so called 
is the work of priests and of those 
who collaborate with them by serv- 
ing in Catholic Action or in similar 
organizations. But who can deny 
that legitimate civil authority, 
while remaining directly an instru- 
ment of material welfare, can be- 
come an auxiliary means of spirit- 
ual salvation by supporting and 
facilitating the work of the Church 
in leading souls to their eternal 
destiny ? 

In this way, the world, enlight- 
ened by Christ who is the Truth, 
guided by Christ who is the Way, 
vivified by Christ who is the Life, 
will confidently resume its journey. 
The path will not always be strewn 
with flowers, but it will open up 
to men a sure approach to the 
loftiest and most enduring of con- 
quests. 


.. . The Christian message, ever young from age to age, can still renew 
today the mentality of a youth which is seeking to find itself. It can and 
must be the soul of a rural civilization which integrates the worthwhile 
advances resulting from technical means while safeguarding its traditional 
values of respect for the family, consciousness of authority, the will to work, 
simplicity of life, mutual assistance, and so many others. You are depositaries 
of a tradition. You are not egotistical or blind defenders of outmoded 
forms, but possessors of a treasure from which new things and old may be 
drawn unceasingly for the good of the whole community. . . . 


—Pius XII. To Catholic rural youth. Sept. 2, 1956. 





To Teachers and Pupils 


Address of Pope Pius XIl to the Faculty and Students of the 
National Boarding School for Boys in Rome 


Nell’accogliervi 


S We welcome you with a 
father’s affection to Our 
house, beloved youths of the 

Convitto Nazionale Maschile di 
Roma [National Boarding School 
for Boys in Rome], We wish to ex- 
press to you Our lively pleasure at 
finding Ourselves in your midst to- 
gether with your teachers and your 
families. 

Not only do We seem to breathe 
the fresh atmosphere of the spring- 
time of life that surrounds every 
crowd of young people, but since 
you belong to a Roman scholastic 
institution, We seem to be going 
back for a few brief moments to 
the days of Our own far-distant 
youth, to the time when in another 
school, equally Roman, and like 
yours, the heir of glorious tradi- 
tions, We passed tranquil years in 
cultivating, with the help of grace, 
those secret aspirations of the soul, 
for the attainment of which every 
task is easy and every sacrifice a 
source of joy. 


A seedtime for the whole of life 


At that time We were far from 
foreseeing the ways that Divine 
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Providence was preparing for Us; 
nevertheless We thought it Our 
prime duty not to oppose the in- 
timations of Providence, but rather 
to follow its designs with docility, 
putting into practice the advice 
and precepts of those who take the 
place of Providence for every 
child, in his family, in his Church, 
and in his school. 

This same rule of conduct We 
should like to impress upon you 
now as a remembrance of your 
meeting with Us, in order that the 
years you are spending in school 
may be a precious seedtime for the 


, whole of the life that awaits you. 


Traditions of the school 


You have come into Our pres- 
ence well aware of the glorious 
traditions of your school, which, as 
you know, was founded toward the 
end of the 16th century by Our 
Predecessor, Pope Clement VIII, 
who was anxious to assure to the 
Roman nobility, at that time the 
ruling class, youthful successors 
who would be religiously and cul- 
turally prepared for the fulfillment 
of their future duties. 
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This institute, which bore the 
proud title of “Noble Pontifical 
Clementine College,” under the 
direction of the Religiosi Somaschi 
for nearly three centuries, cor- 
responded fully to the _ inten- 
tions of its founder, as set forth 
in the Bull Ubi primum ad summi 
apostolatus apicem of July 17, 1604 
(Bullarium Romanum, vol. xi, pp. 
90 ff.) and trained a long line of 
capable men, distinguished for 
their profession of religion, for 
their devotion to art and letters, 
and for the exemplary fulfillment 
of their civic duties. Surely its 
proudest boast is that it has set 
a pattern for many other similar 
institutions of learning elsewhere 
in Italy and in the rest of Europe. 

These schools, together with 
their beneficent effect upon the 
society of their times, owe their 
origin to the anxious solicitude of 
the Church for the welfare of 
youth. 

This “Clementine College,” like 
so many other Roman institutions, 
felt keenly the impact of the politi- 
cal agitation of the last century; 
as a consequence of this as well as 
of changes in its internal structure, 
it went through a period un- 
happily at variance with its tra- 
ditions, and by the same token 
less propitious to fostering the 
complete education of youth in a 
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nation like Italy, which cannot 
prescind from religious values. 
However, this was, by divine favor, 
only a brief parenthesis; then the 
winds of adversity were stilled, 
and your institute, under its new 
name of the “Convitto Nazionale,” 
returned to prosper and to regain 
the confidence of Christian fam- 
ilies. 


The National Boarding School 


At the present time your School 
in its new location, erected from 
its foundations in accordance with 
the demands of modern educational 
practice, excellently directed by a 
select corps of superiors, teachers, 
and tutors, protected by the inter- 
est and esteem of the public au- 
thorities, possesses everything that 
could be desired to enable it to 
offer with assurance a complete 
education, religious, civic, and 
scholastic, to the numerous youths 
who come to it from every part of 
Italy. 

Well-known, too, are the excel- 
lent results attained by it in schol- 
arship, particularly during recent 
years, and demonstrated in the 
final examinations, where success 
not only crowns the diligent efforts 
of the students, but also, and not 
less deservedly, the painstaking 
solicitude and the outstanding 
ability of the teaching staff. 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, April 21, 1956. Italian text. Translation by 
Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. Additional bibliographic data may be found in The 
Pope Speaks (Autumn 1956) vol. 3, p. 214. 

This was an address of our Holy Father, Pope Pius XIl, to the alumni, students, 
and teachers of the National Boarding School for Boys. Over three thousand 
people were present. 
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The task of education 


However, We should like to ask 
you if in the field of education it 
is possible to be satisfied with suc- 
cessful examinations without also 
making every possible effort, with 
the help of Divine Grace, to strive 
for perfection. Consequently, with 
the earnest desire of one who loves 
studious youth, We should like to 
take this occasion to impart to you 
some thoughts of Ours on the task 
of education in colleges and 
schools, in the hope of profiting 
many other young people, whose 
future as well as that of society at 
large depends in great measure 
upon the few short years that they 
spend in school. 

Preparatory school: education, 
especially where the students re- 
side in the school, notwithstanding 
the good results obtained from it 
in the past and even nowadays, 
has been the object of severe criti- 
cism in recent years on the part 
of certain pedagogical authorities, 
who would like to see it done away 
with entirely, as being unsatisfac- 
tory from every point of view. 
However, these criticisms, al- 
though not without some founda- 
tion in fact, fail to constitute a 
sufficient motive for a general con- 
demnation of boarding-school edu- 
cation. 


School and family 


We may well admit that the 
family circle, like a nest provided 
by nature, when assisted by the 
Church and integrated with a good 
day school, is best adapted to in- 
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sure a good, nay, an excellent, edu- 
cation; often however the circum- 
stances of place, of occupation, of 
persons, prevent the family from 
attending by itself to this difficult 
task. In these cases, the boarding 
school is a providential institution 
without which many boys would 
be deprived of essential benefits. 

In any case, the boarding school 
does not exempt parents from their 
duty of taking a personal interest 
in the training of their children. 
On the contrary, it requires that 
their influence should be felt even 
in the school in order to complete 
the educational formation which is 
taking place far from their per- 
sonal supervision. 

Between an education given ex- 
clusively at home, which is often 
impracticable, and that given in a 
residential school, a middle way is 
represented by the day school, 
where the boy adds to the advan- 
tages of home training the peculiar 
benefits of communal education. 


Benefits of communal education 


The chief benefits of the latter 
are the formation of the mind to 
a more rigorous sense of duty, of 
discipline, and of precision, to 
habits of order in one’s personal 
activities, and to a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for one’s own deeds. 
In a boarding school? the young 
man is gradually led to a knowl- 
edge of how to live with his fel- 
lows, thanks to the various rela- 
tions in which he finds himself 
with respect to his superiors, his 
equals, and his inferiors, at least 


1 There is no adequate English expression for the Italian Collegio.—Ed. 


2 Ital. Collegio—Ed. 
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those who are younger than he. 
He is spurred on to a healthy 
rivalry, to a proper sense of honor, 
and to the willing acceptance of 
necessary sacrifices. 

The possession of these qualities 
from his early years will surely 
make it easier for a young man 
to enter the arena of life, will 
sustain him in meeting its vicis- 
situdes, and in fulfilling the duties 
of his station. The adequate attain- 
ment of these results can, of 
course, be compromised by excesses 
or defects of method so as to lead 
to the opposite result and in con- 
sequence furnish motives for a 
negative, or even a condemnatory 
judgment of boarding-school edu- 
cation. 


Dangers of excessive regimentation 


Doubtless a life’ in common, 
away from the natural surround- 
ings of a child and under the rule 
of a rigid regimentation that is 
unable to distinguish between in- 
dividuals, presents its own dan- 
gers. However small an error of 
judgment is made, the students 
will tend to become complete 
strangers to a sense of personal 
responsibility ; they will be carried 
along like semi-conscious beings, 
by mechanical actions into a state 
of pure formalism in studies, in 
discipline, and in prayer. 

Strict uniformity tends to stifle 
all personal initiative; the isolated 
life is likely to restrict a larger 
view of the world; the unyielding 
urgency of regimentation some- 
times fosters hypocrisy or imposes 
intellectual levels too low for some 
and too high for others; excessive 
severity ends by turning strong 
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characters into rebels and weak 
ones into spineless automatons. 


The remedy: 
individual attention... 


Nevertheless, it is possible and 
necessary to remedy these dangers 
by means of discernment, modera- 
tion, and gentleness. 

First of all, one must be able to 
discern each separate case among 
the pupils. So-called mass edu- 
cation, like teaching by classes, 
involves less labor, to be sure, but 
runs the risk of helping only a 
few, whereas all have a right to 
profit by the instruction that is 
given. Children are never exactly 
equal to each other, either in in- 
telligence, disposition, or other 
spiritual qualities. This is the law 
of life. 

They require individual atten- 
tion, both in the choice of a way 
of life, and in being corrected and 
judged. One must avoid, in any 
case, a community that is too uni- 
form, that makes several hundred 
boarders—differing from one an- 
other even in age—study, sleep, 
eat, and play in the same building, 
with the same schedule of hours, 
under the same set of rules. 

These inconveniences should be 
obviated by dividing the pupils 
into homogeneous groups, of such 
limited numbers that it will be pos- 
sible for their instructor to take 
a fatherly interest in each member 
of the group. 

But even though they are thus 
divided into groups, to each of 
which it would be reasonable to 
assign a separate schedule, sep- 
arate rules, and separate exercises 
proportioned to their needs and 
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abilities, and even though the nor- 
mal youth may be able to acquire 
for himself the essential elements 
of the complex of moral and 
spiritual values offered by his edu- 
cation and his school through good 
examples and good books, still it 
is needful that each one should 
feel himself to be the special ob- 
ject of the attention of his teacher. 
He should never be allowed to get 
the impression of being confused 
with the crowd and forgotten, of 
being neglected in his particular 
requirements, needs, and weak- 
nesses, as though only his physical 
presence was of any account. 


Only from this kind of personal 
attention will the pupil derive en- 
couragement to assert and develop 
his personal temperament, a spirit 
of enterprise, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility toward his superiors 
and his equals, in the same way 
as if he were living in the bosom 
of a numerous and well-ordered 
family. 


... a spirit of moderation 


The second characteristic of a 
good collegiate education consists 
in a spirit of moderation. The old 
axiom, “Nothing to excess,” like 
the other, “Virtue is found in the 
middle course,” must inspire the 
teacher in his every act, whether 
it be laying down rules or demand- 
ing their observance. What is re- 
quired is an enlightened sense of 
discretion in determining the right 
amount of study and recreation, 
the distribution of prizes and pen- 
alties, the granting of liberties and 
the enforcement of discipline. 

Even the exercises of piety must 
be kept in proper moderation, lest 
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they become an almost intolerable 
burden and lead to disgust for 
spiritual things. Not rarely does 
one notice the deplorable effects 
of an excessive zeal in this respect. 
One has seen students, even from 
Catholic schools where moderation 
was not practiced and a regime of 
spiritual exercises imposed that 
would be excessive even for young 
clerical students, return to their 
homes and neglect the most ele- 
mentary duties of the Christian 
life, such as attendance at Sunday 
Mass. Of course, one must help 
and encourage young people to 
pray ; but always with such moder- 
ation that prayer will remain an 
agreeable spiritual duty. 


..- reason and affection 


In the third place, an atmos- 
phere of serene gentleness ought 
to pervade every boarding school, 
not such, however, as to compro- 
mise the formation of strong char- 
acters. Especially in the case of 
very young boys who come from 
good homes, the sense of duty 
should be inculcated by personal 
persuasion and by arguments based 
on reason and affection. A pupil 
who is sure of the love of his 
parents and superiors will hardly 
fail to respond, sooner or later, to 
their wishes. 

Accordingly there is no place in 
a school for the command that does 
not clearly proceed from just rea- 
son, the reproof that betrays per- 
sonal rancor, the penalty that is 
exclusively vindictive. Gentleness 
may be set aside as a last resort, 
for a brief time only, and in in- 
dividual cases. It must preside at 
the trial and take precedence over 
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strict justice, for the mind of a 
boy is not yet mature enough to 
understand the full malice of his 
actions, nor so confirmed in evil 
as not to be able to retrace his 
steps, as soon as the right path is 
pointed out to him. 


The students 


These norms, chosen from among 
those that are more general and 
more practical, as well as those 
that are well-known to you as 
being wisely recommended by 
pedagogical science, will not fail, 
if diligently applied, to assure ex- 
cellent results in your work as 
educators. Now We should like to 
address Our words a little more 
directly to the youths who are 
being trained in schools similar to 
yours, so that they may know what 
is expected of them by their fam- 
ilies, by society, and by the Church 
herself, and what should be their 
response to the loving care of 
which they are the objects. 


Families do not always have re- 
course to boarding schools because 
they are forcéd to do so by the 
unusual circumstances already al- 
luded to; rather they choose this 
type of education for their chil- 
dren. in the firm conviction that 
they are placing them in a more 
favorable position to obtain an 
excellent education, and so far as 
possible, one that is well-rounded. 
Schools like yours, for their part, 
make it their proper business, al- 
though not exclusively, to form 
men who will risé well above medi- 
ocrity and be outstanding in every 
respect, upon whom society, wheth- 
er religious or civil, -will, be: able 
to depend in the years ahead. 
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High aims and great desires 


Now a further question: how 
can a school, no matter how good 
in every respect, succeed in pro- 
ducing outstanding graduates, un- 
less you, dear boys, young men, in 
the first place have a great desire 
to become such men? To aim, 
therefore, at the highest possible 
excellence is the first step in a 
good education. His youthful sim- 
plicity of outlook will of itself 
impel an intelligent and healthy 
boy to set before himself beautiful 
and lofty ideals; too often, how- 
ever, a supervening apathy and in- 
dolence, or some external influence, 
conspire to stifle his better im- 
pulses and to reduce his desire to 
excel to more modest proportions. 
There is no worse beginning of 
your road of life than to give up 
before you have tried, to retreat 
before the battle, to become re- 
signed to defeat even before ad- 
versity strikes. 

Unfortunately in our days there 
are too many young people who 
are insensible to the charms of the 
grandeur of noble and lofty goals, 
who have little moral energy, who 
are content to strive for their own 
little world of personal comforts; 
and if they ever embrace an ideal, 
it is an ephemeral one, of only 
apparent value, and of immediate 
advantage. Such youths may be- 
come good citizens and even useful 
to society ; but what will become of 
a nation whose youth do not in 
sufficiently large numbers aspire 
earnestly to higher and better 
things? Its future, which demands 
progress, advancement, and im- 
provement, will remain seriously 
compromised. We wish, therefore, 
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to exhort you to open your hearts 
to great desires and to set high 
aims before you, while justly esti- 
mating your own abilities. Thus in 
the vast arena of life, you will be 
able to make important contribu- 
tions in science, in art, or in politi- 
cal action to a society which looks 
to its young men for the vigorous 
leaders of tomorrow. 


Application and self-denial 


Surely one of the principal bene- 
fits of a boarding-school education 
is the stimulus it provides to the 
boyish mind to recognize and to 
desire great things, whether it be 
by the presence of noble traditions, 
or by the spontaneous spirit of 
emulation aroused and directed by 
superior teachers. In any case, 
by being associated with such 
praiseworthy institutions, which 
have at their disposal every means 
of imparting an excellent and well- 
rounded education, you will thus 
come to realize that in order to 
achieve: your purpose you must 
live in them for some years in 
what one might call a passive, or 
receptive, frame of mind; just as it 
is enough for a traveler to remain 
on the ship, without concerning 
himself with anything else, in or- 
der to reach a distant harbor. 

Moreover, the choice of a lofty 
goal in life is only the first of 
many difficult steps that must be 
taken. There is no magic power 
that will transmute ideals into 
reality, except a firm will and the 
total application of the abilities at 
one’s disposal. To the desire of 
excelling there must succeed ap- 
plication; the latter in its turn 
must be constant, inflexible under 
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difficulties, ready for any challenge 
or self-denial; as the old proverb 
says, “What costs nothing is worth 
nothing.” Moral goods are not re- 
ceived as a gift from anyone, like 
an inheritance; they are won only 
by personal effort. 

However, your school can assist 
you mightily in the measure in 
which you cooperate with your 
teachers. And how is this spirit of 
cooperation to be translated into 
deeds? Above all by putting your 
full confidence in your teachers. 


Confidence in parents and teachers 


Confidence, which is the fruit of 
esteem, consists in a heartfelt con- 
viction that whatever is taught 
you, whatever advice and counsel 
are given you, spring from a true 
affection and aim at your greater 
good, even though at first sight 
you may be unable to perceive the 
motives that lie behind them. Many 
of life’s shipwrecks owe their sad 
fate to a refusal of faith in parents 
and teachers; many a harsh ex- 
perience would be spared you, if 
you would give your confidence 
completely to those whose knowl- 
edge is greater than yours because 
they have had a wider experience 
of life. Put your confidence in 
those who have taken upon them- 
selves and accepted from Provi- 
dence the grave responsibility of 
directing your future, and who 
possess the necessary gifts of mind 
and heart for such a task. Among 
these your parents hold the first 
place; you must never question 
their counsels and wishes, at least 
until the day when you know your- 
selves to be men, and mature 
enough to face any decision. 
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Docility to guidance 

After confidence you need docil- 
‘ity. This consists in following the 
admonitions given you, accepting 
correction, and guiding yourselves 
according to the directions that 
proceed from enlightened affection. 
The growing critical sense of your 
age will often cause you to ques- 
tion this or that precept, while 
the suggestions of people who 
actually have very little interest 
in your future will not infrequent- 
ly urge you to spurn the hand that 
is guiding you. You must bear in 
mind that maturity of judgment 
comes only with the years, and 
that it will be you, not those others, 
who will suffer the consequences 
of ill-advised ventures. 


Generosity 


A constant generosity in apply- 
ing oneself must be the third vir- 
tue of students who wish to excel. 
The boy who is irresolute in mak- 
ing a start, who alternates weeks 
of intense study with others of 
idleness or frivolous occupations, 
who puts off his tasks from day 
to day, will never make his mark. 
Today you are in possession of a 
precious treasure, your very youth- 
fulness. Its marvellous advantages 
are a natural tendency towards 
what is good and true, an adapta- 
bility of spirit, an abundance of 
physical energy, integrity of the 
spiritual faculties, and energetic 
impulses. 

Such riches, like the talents in 
the Gospel, will not always be at 
your disposal. Now the school, 
through the paternal vigilance of 
its faculty, the wise arrangement 
of the timetable, its guidance in 
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method and precision, and the 
other standards to which your 
teachers conform, will assist you 
in reaping the maximum amount 
of fruit from your talents; but it 
still remains true that it depends 
on you to second their efforts and 
to take care that these are not 
wasted in your regard. 


Work together 


It is necessary, further, that the 
young students should work to- 
gether in building a splendid fu- 
ture. Although they themselves are 
often not aware of it, there does 
exist between them a decisive in- 
terdependence of influence which 
is due to their greater mutual 
understanding. Notwithstanding 
the wisest efforts of the faculty, 
a bad fellow-pupil can destroy 
what they are building up, and at 
the same time a good friend can 
confirm the precepts of a teacher 
more effectively than the latter is 
able to do. It concerns each of 
you to be on your guard. against 
the pernicious influence of this or 
that fellow-pupil, who can easily be 
recognized by the disagreement 
that you will notice between his 
suggestions and the admonitions 
of your teachers. 

So also it is your duty to use 
your influence on others to their 
advantage. It is in this way that 
among the pupils of the same 
school there arise those healthy 
and profound friendships which 
neither years nor separation can 
dissolve; friendships which will 
be among the dearest and most 
precious gains of your school days, 
when the latter are in the far- 
distant past. 
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School and family 


Finally there is a third form of 
cooperation which cannot be too 
often recommended, one which 
binds into a unified and indispen- 
sable operation the school, the 
pupils, and their families. It is 
most important that there should 
be a perfect agreement on prin- 
ciples and directions between the 
school and the family, in order 
that the one may not destroy the 
influence of the other, and vice 
versa. 

The family in particular, as We 
have already intimated, when it 
entrusts a son to a school, does not 
thereby renounce its own rights, 
nor does it shake off its own re- 
sponsibility. It still has the duty 
of upholding, supporting, and con- 
tinuing the work of the teachers. 
Sometimes more confidence must 
be shown towards the pupil, some- 
times greater severity or more con- 
tinuous interest, or it may even 
become necessary for the family 
to sacrifice something of its own 
sentiments. Above all it is essen- 
tial that the boy should always 
perceive a perfect harmony be- 
tween school and family. 

With this threefold coopera- 
tion, to which must be added that 
higher, more effective and intimate 
form exercised by religion in the 
person of its ministers, one can 
entertain a well-founded hope that 
the high ideals adopted by the 
young students themselves, looked 
forward to by their families, and 
followed up by the school, will 
one day become happy realities. 
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Your model: the boy Christ 


As to your practical conduct, 
dear sons of the “Convitto Nazio- 
nale,” it is Our pleasure to remind 
you that the first rules of the 
“Noble Pontifical Clementine Col- 
lege” especially recommended three 
things: devotion, obedience, and 
study. After three centuries it is 
impossible to give you any better 
instructions for putting into effect 
your cooperation with your teach- 
ers. Be devout in the joy and 
purity of your hearts, convinced 
that faith is the sure foundation 
of life. Be obedient, not so much 
out of fear, as attracted by the 
certainty of the happy outcome 
proposed by those who love you. 
Attend to your studies with 
method and perseverance, not only 
to enrich your minds, but likewise 
to fulfill the common obligation to 
labor. 

Here We should like to add an- 
other duty, especially appropriate 
to your time of life, whose chief 
characteristic is that of growth. 
The highest praise bestowed by 
the holy Gospel on the childhood 
of Jesus consists of these words, 
“He grew in wisdom, in stature, 
and in grace before God and men” 
(Luke 2, 52). The boy Christ, 
therefore, should be your model, 
not only in unceasing advance in 
wisdom and grace, but also in the 
consolation that your conduct will 
afford those who watch over you 
as their dearest treasures in this 
world, namely, your parents and 
teachers. 

With the hope that all of you, 
and the other youths who are 
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being educated in Italian schools, 
will accept these paternal admoni- 
tions of Ours, put them into prac- 
tice, and become men of character, 
blameless citizens, models to others 
of all the virtues, religious, family, 
and social, in a word, worthy of 


An apostolate for all 
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the best traditions of your coun- 
try, We invoke upon you, your 
teachers, and your families an 
abundance of heavenly favors, as 
an earnest of which We impart to 
all of you Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction. 


. . . It seems certain to Us that Christians have seldom been as eager to 
participate in the apostolate as they are today. There are even some, We 
understand, who contend that all Christians have a duty to devote them- 
selves to apostolic work. But on this point prudence and moderation must 


be exercised. 


The practice of the apostolate requires particular personal endowments of 
spirit, and even a particular status in life, which all do not enjoy. For every- 
one is not a good catechist or a good spokesman and proponent of the 
teachings of the Catholic faith. All are not adept at attracting and drawing 
to their cause the minds of those with whom they live. Many too are so 
restricted by the care of the family which it is their vocation to establish, 
and which ought to hold the first place, that they have neither means nor 
time at their disposal for the specific works of the apostolate. 

But two types, two forms, of the apostolate can be practiced by all: the 
apostolate of good example and the apostolate of prayer. For this they 
need only conduct themselves as sincere Christians and live in the closest 


union with Christ... . 


—Pius XII. To the directors of the Apostleship of Prayer. 
September 28, 1956. 
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Radio Address of Pope Pius XIl to the Seventh 
International Congress of Catholic Doctors 


En septembre 


N September, 1949, We had the 
pleasure of receiving and speak- 
ing to the participants in the 

fourth International Congress of 
Catholic Doctors. (Discorsi e Ra- 
diomessaggi, XI, 221-25) At that 
time, We noted how preoccupied 
Catholic doctors were with keeping 
abreast of important theoretical 
and practical advances in modern 
medicine. We mentioned also how 
anxious they were to put this new 
knowledge to use in preventing 
* and combating disease and suffer- 
ing. In this respect they are faith- 
ful to the great principle of science 
and the medical art: Lend aid and 
heal; do not harm and do not kill. 

We added that the Catholic doc- 

tor, if he is to be obedient to his 
faith and conscience, must be 
ready to place at the disposal of 
others not his knowledge and skill 
only, but his heart and his devoted- 
ness as well. 


Medicine and the service of God 


The doctor maintains a respect- 
ful reserve toward the human body 
because he knows that it is ani- 


September 11, 1956 


mated by a spirit, an immortal 
soul, which in combination with 
the body forms a single nature en- 
tirely subordinate to the religious 
and moral order. The Catholic 
doctor realizes that both his pa- 
tient and he himself are ruled by 
conscience and the will of God; but 
he also knows that all nature’s re- 
sources have been placed at his 
disposal by the Creator in order 
that he may be able to protect and 
defend men against illness and in- 
firmity. He does not divinize na- 
ture and medicine nor does he 
make them absolutes, but he does 
see in them the reflection of the 
grandeur and goodness of God and 
subordinates them entirely to His 
service. 


The position of the Catholic doctor 


Furthermore, when We summed 
up the position of the Catholic doc- 
tor with respect to medicine’s great 
progress in the investigation and 
the employment of nature and its 
forces, We said: 

“What is it that the doctor who 
is worthy of his vocation does? He 
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avails himself of these very forces, 
these natural properties, so as to 
achieve through them _ cures, 
health, strength, and often, what 
is even more valuable, the preven- 
tion of sickness, contagion, and 
epidemics. He holds captive the 
powerful force of radioactivity and 
uses it against diseases which re- 
sist other treatment. The proper- 
ties of the most virulent poisons 
are used to prepare efficacious rem- 
edies; further still, the bacteria of 
the most dangerous diseases are 
used in many ways in serotherapy 
and vaccination. 

“Finally, natural and Christian 
morality maintain their impre- 
scriptible rights throughout. It is 
from these rights, and not from 
any considerations guided by senti- 
ment, or materialistic or natural- 
istic philanthropy, that the essen- 
tial principles of medical ethics are 
drawn: the dignity of the human 
body, the preeminence of the soul 
over the body, the brotherhood of 
all men and the sovereign dominion 
of God over life and destiny.” (loc. 
cit. p. 223) 

We are pleased at the present 
moment that We can address you 
in your seventh International Con- 
gress, even though it be from a 
great distance, and manifest Our 
interest in your work. Since you 
have chosen as your theme, “The 
Doctor and Law,” We should like, 
first of all, to discuss with you the 
source and origin of medical law. 
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SOURCE AND ORIGIN 
OF MEDICAL LAW 


I. Without going into long the- 
oretical considerations, We should 
like to repeat and confirm what 
We have often said and what Our 
predecessors never failed to teach: 
the right to life, the right to the 
integrity of body and of life, the 
right to the care which is neces- 
sary for these things, the right to 
be protected from the dangers 
threatening them—all these are 
rights given man by God, not by 
another man or group of men, not 
by the State or any union of States, 
nor, finally, by any political au- 
thority. 


Man and society 


The individual receives this 
right in and for himself first, then 
in relation to other men and to 
society. He receives it not only in 
the order of present action, but in 
the order of finality as well. It is 
a deviation from the clearly ex- 
pressed teaching of the Popes to 
consider man in his relation to 
society as though he were inserted 
into the “organic thought of the 
physical organism”; a single physi- 
cal member doubtless has a certain 
existence peculiar to itself, but, as 
such, it in no way exists for itself; 
it is absorbed finally by the ar- 
rangement of the whole organism. 
The principle, civitas propter ci- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, September 12, 1956. French text. Trans- 
lated by George Robinson. 
This was a radio address to an international convention of Catholic doctors at 
The Hague, Netherlands. 
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vem, non cives propter civitatem, 
(the city for the citizen’s sake, not 
conversely—Ed.) is an ancient 
heritage of Catholic tradition. It 
has been repeated in the teachings 
of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, and 
Pius XI, not in any casual way, 
but explicitly, in strong and pre- 
cise terms. 

The individual is not only an- 
terior to society by reason of his 
origin; he is superior to it in vir- 
tue of his destiny as well. Society, 
to the formation and development 
of which individuals are ordered, 
is merely the universal means in- 
tended by nature to bring people 
into contact with one another. 


Part and whole 


The relation here of part to 
whole is entirely different from 
that which exists in the physical 
body. When man is born into so- 
ciety, he is already provided with 
independent rights by the Creator ; 
he carries on his activity by giving 
and receiving, and through his col- 
laboration with other men he cre- 
ates values and obtains results 
which, by himself, he could not 
effect nor even, as an individual, 
transmit. These new values show 
that society has its own pre- 
eminence and dignity; but this 
does not bring about a change in 
the relation We pointed out above 
because these higher values (so- 
ciety itself, for instance), are in 
their turn put in relation by nature 
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to the individual and to people in 
general. 

We may not grant to speculation 
the unlimited right to systematize 
and to construct, even when such 
theorizing coincides with Papal 
pronouncements, in matters con- 
cerning fundamental questions of 
law in general. 

It is in no way proved that the 
point of departure and the founda- 
tion for the whole juridic structure 
and the justification of law is the 
realization, willed by the Creator, 
of perfect human nature, and that 
this end demands the subordina- 
tion of the individual to the society 
upon which he immediately de- 
pends, of this society to a higher 
society, and so on to the perfect 
society, the state. 

This manner of considering 
things is contrary to statements 
which the very recent popes have 
made on the subject. And it is not 
at all permissible to draw a dis- 
tinction in the thought of the 
popes between the order of actual 
realization and that of purpose. 
The popes have understood and 
have wished it understood from 
one as from the other what is the 
fundamental principle on the ori- 
gin of the right to life. 

There is no denying that many 
people consider the principle of 
totality: the determining factor in 
comprehending the relation which 
joins the individual and society. 
But serious objections arise from 


‘This is the principle which asserts that the part exists for the whole, the good 
of the part is.subordinated to the good of the whole, and the whole as the deter- 
mining factor for the part can dispose of the part in its own interest. See the 
address referred to in footnote 2 for a further discussion by the Pope of the diffi- 
culties inherent in interpreting and some of the precautions which must be observed 


in applying the principle.—Ed. 
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the application of the principle of 
totality to concrete considerations 
of the origin and limits of the right 
to life, which we are now discuss- 
ing. 

The first point that is lost sight 
of is that the principle of totality 
is valueless except as it is applied 
to the whole as such in relation to 
any part as such; that is the ques- 
tion of law. But that of fact pre- 
sents itself too: is there a rela- 
tionship of part to whole between 
the two terms we are discussing 
here? And if there is, what pre- 
cisely is it? 

In Our allocution of September 
14, 1952, when the point under 
consideration was the precise limi- 
tation of society’s rights to the 
body and life of the physical per- 
son, We explained the meaning and 
importance of the principle of to- 
tality and We expressly warned 
against the wrong application of 
the principle. (Discorsi e Radi- 
omessaggi, XIV, 328f.") 


POSITION OF THE DOCTOR 
WITH REGARD TO THE 
LAW AND MORALITY 


II. The principal point of this ad- 
dress, however, and one which We 
should like to develop at some 
length, is the position of the doctor 
with regard to the law and moral- 
ity. Almost everything We have 
said to doctors has touched on this 
twofold matter, which comes up in 
other professions as well. If the 
theme of your congress is “The 
Doctor and Law,” the word “law” 
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here does not exclude morality, 
since you intend to study them in 
their reciprocal relations. Both 
morality and law have their own 
proper character which must be 
safeguarded; they express the or- 
der of conscience and that of law, 
and their relationship forbids that 
we separate them or thoroughly 
fuse them. 


MEDICAL MORALITY 


Morality has, as end, the fixing 
of man’s internal and external con- 
scious attitude toward the lofty 
obligations which proceed from the 
essential condition of human na- 
ture: obligations toward God and 
religion; toward oneself and one’s 
neighbor, which would be a matter 
of individuals, classes, and collec- 
tive groups, and the community 
understood in the juridic sense; 
obligations in the almost unlimited 
sphere of material affairs. 


Objective morality 


Each man, whether he be doctor 
or military man, scholar or man of 
action, is constrained by morality 
to regulate his acts according to 
the list of obligations just men- 
tioned. That presupposes that a 
man must know these obligations 
or, if he is not already aware of 
them, must study into them. It 
follows that though the moral de- 
cision proceeds from man as sub- 
ject, it does not depend upon his 
pleasure or caprice but is directed 
by certain objective criteria. That 
is what the spontaneous question 


* An English translation of this message is available in an NCWC (1312 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C.) pamphlet entitled “The Moral Limits 
of Medical Research and Treatment.” 
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“Why?” expresses, in the man who 
is conscientious in his own regard. 
He wants to know the objective 
norms governing any of his pro- 
posed actions. 

It is enough to observe the con- 
scientious doctor going about his 
daily professional routine to see 
how medical morality directs his 
activity. Such a man makes a 
careful diagnosis, weighs the facts, 
calls upon his knowledge, has re- 
course to publications or articles on 
the subject. He may consult with 
other doctors. He then decides, 
takes action, and observes further 
developments. 

But medical morality goes fur- 
ther still. A good number of norms 
touching upon medical practice 
may be found in the Ten Com- 
mandments as sound reason under- 
stands them and the Church ex- 
plains them. In Our allocution of 
September 14, 1952, which We 
mentioned earlier,? in which We 
discussed the limits of research 
and medical practice (the use of 
* modern discoveries in particular), 
and in the addresses of October 29, 
and November 27, 1951 (Discorsi 
e Radiomessaggi, XIII, 333-53; 
413-18), we indicated certain 
areas in which morality should re- 
strain medicine. 


The restraints of morality 


It is also necessary to take into 
account demands made upon. the 
doctor by the patient, his family 
and other interested groups—de- 
mands which depend upon con- 


* See footnote 2. 
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vention for their resolution, or 
upon precedent. 

It could be a question of reli- 
gious, moral, philosophic, or social 
ideas upon which the doctor is 
asked to base his judgment or at 
least to adapt his ideas, but which 
are contrary to his convictions as 
a Christian. 

He may be asked, for reasons 
medically comprehensible on other 
grounds, to go ahead with eutha- 
nasia, or to interrupt pregnancy, 
or to give practical assistance 
where contraception is concerned, 
always in cases of objectively seri- 
ous diagnoses. 

Here the doctor finds himself 
face to face with the obligation to 
respect medical morality which 
lays down unconditional prescrip- 
tions for the Christian doctor in 
every case where the norm of 
morality is unconditional, abso- 
lutely clear and certain. 

This observance of the moral 
law does not ultimately entail any 
harm to the interests of science 
nor those of the patient nor of the 
community, which is to say the 
“bonum commune.” 

Nor should the doctor follow his 
own tastes or whims in looking for 
a solution in unusual cases; and far 
less should he consent to or com- 
promise on requests or wishes 
which are basically immoral. On 
the contrary, he should follow the 
dictates of a conscience illumined 
by objective norms, and think of 
God to Whom he will have to make 
an accounting. 

Thanks to this objective orien- 


*The addresses of October 29 and November 27 are available in English transla- 
tion in an NCWC pamphlet entitled “Moral Questions Affecting Married Life.” 
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tation of conscience, the Christian 
doctor will be able to keep from 
falling into that condemned system 
known as “situation ethics.” 


MEDICAL LAW 


By medical law, one means the 
body of laws which, in the body 
politic, refer to the person and ac- 
tivity of the doctor, the observance 
of which may be enforced by the 
strength of civil law. These norms 
may either be immediately formu- 
lated or promulgated by civil au- 
thority, or they may merely be 
authorized or sanctioned by it. 

Law may also be understood as 
the “iustum,” by which we mean 
that which each one has a right to 
as his own according to the rules 
of justice, whether or not he may 
be able to enforce his right. 

Or we may consider law sub- 
jectively, as a dominion which is 
recognized by the moral order and 
which the subject of the law exer- 
cises over an object of this law, in 
virtue of which the subject may 
demand the “iustum”’ from who- 
ever owes it to him. This subjec- 
tive law is also capable of profiting 
by the use of force. 

Medical law may not repudiate 
either of these two conceptions of 
law, nor may it disregard them. 

It is the first meaning of medical 
law upon which We shall dwell. 


The need for medical law 


There is a need for such law, 
since the person and activities of 
the doctor bring to bear such an 
influence on the peace and security 
of life in the community that the 
absence, vagueness, or lack of coer- 
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cive power of these norms could 
not be consistent with the good of 
the whole. 

Obligations based solely on mo- 
rality are too indefinite in the con- 
crete situations of life, and are 
capable of too many different in- 
terpretations for us to be able to 
depend upon them alone for order 
in society. They must, therefore, 
be complemented and their out- 
lines sharpened by positive law. A 
doctor’s training, his theoretical 
and practical knowledge, the care 
and scrutiny which are necessary 
in this matter for the common 
good,—all this must be firmly set 
up; but they are not sufficiently 
concretized by the moral order, 
which, moreover, does not have at 
its disposal the power of coercion. 

Because of the values which are 
entrusted to the doctor by the indi- 
vidual and society, we see that 
there can be no doubt concerning 
the necessity of medical law. This 
point has its confirmation in the 
fact that all civilized countries 
have such a law, though its formu- 
lation may differ more or less nota- 
bly according to circumstances. 


Content of medical law 


The material content of medical 
law is determined primarily by its 
intrinsic end. The first point is to 
decide what concessions are to be 
made to the doctor and what con- 
straints placed upon him, so that 
he may fulfill the end of his voca- 
tion: “Lend aid and heal; do not 
harm and do not kill.” 

The same principle allows us to 
establish the obligations of indi- 
viduals and society to the doctor, 
insofar as these obligations are 
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connected with medical law. Ob- 
viously, it would be unreasonable 
and impossible to wish to define 
and regulate everything that could 
be of help to the doctor by these 
laws, or to stipulate all the de- 
mands which could be made upon 
him. 

Generally speaking a superabun- 
dance of laws should be avoided, 
since even in antiquity this situ- 
ation was considered a sign of a 
State’s decadence — (in Tacitus’ 
pithy phrase :“corruptissima re 
publica plurimae leges”—Annales, 
lib. III, n. 27). 

We must allow a certain leeway 
for the doctor’s own decisions and 
expect that people will themselves 
see to certain things in medical 
matters without expecting the law 
to cover every case in advance. 

For certain things, moreover, 
the law could not provide without 
running into opposition from doc- 
tors, legislators, or private citi- 
zens. Frequently, such laws will 
represent compromises between ir- 
reconcilable adversaries or will 
have been imposed by the strength 
of the majority. 

Since these laws will sometimes 
contain sections which are objec- 
tively immoral or anti-Christian, 
and may not be approved or fol- 
lowed by the Catholic doctor with- 
out going against his conscience, 
another point comes up: what at- 
titude must the Catholic doctor as- 
sume towards medical law, which 
is the code of his profession? 


RELATIONS BETWEEN MEDICAL 
LAW AND MEDICAL MORALITY 


Having discussed medical moral- 
ity and medical law separately, We 
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come to Our third point, which is 
the relation between the two: are 
they on an equal footing, or is one 
subordinate to the other? 


Subordination of medical law 
to medical morality 


In one sense, we could say that 
each is master in its own sphere 
and is autonomous as far as the 
other is concerned. But this is only 
partly true, because positive law 
has neither strength nor operative 
force except to the extent that it 
is recognized by God, the final and 
supreme Source of all law. Fur- 
thermore, God can never support 
by His authority a law which con- 
tradicts Himself or the moral or- 
der which He Himself has estab- 
lished and made obligatory. 

The consequence is that medical 
law is subordinate to medical mo- 
rality which is an expression of 
the divinely willed moral order. 


Medical law, therefore, can 
never permit a doctor or a patient 
to practice direct euthanasia, nor 
may the doctor ever practice it 
upon himself or anyone else. The 
same is also true with regard to 
the direct suppression of a fetus, 
and any medical acts which con- 
tradict the clearly manifested law 
of God. In all these cases, medical 
law has no authority nor is the 
doctor bound to obey it. On the 
contrary, he should not even take 
it into account. He is forbidden 
all formal cooperation, while any 
material cooperation must follow 
the general norms laid down under 
“cooperatio materialis.” Medical 
law which disregards morality or 
opposes it is intrinsically contra- 
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dictory and it is useless for anyone 
to dally with it. 

In other situations, all conflict 
between law and morality must be 
avoided, and one should investigate 
how they complement and support 
one another while each maintains 
its peculiar character. If they are 
made too subject, one to the other, 
we quickly see how the moral sense 
lapses into juridicism, legalism, or 
minimalism. This situation would 
be far from fitting since the inten- 
tion of the doctor and patient is 
the preponderant element, giving 
direction to everything else. 


Rigorism 

Another result could be that 
juridic obligation, springing from 
the domain of morality, could have 
too strong an influence on con- 
science, and the result would be an 
insupportable rigorism. Or, it 
could happen that the blind sover- 
eignty of law take the place of 
morality and reduce it to a uni- 
versal and conscientious adherence 
to legal prescriptions. 


Individualism 

On the other hand, however, we 
must guard against too wide a sep- 
aration between law and morality. 
The danger here would be individ- 
ualism, because too close a concen- 
tration on moral factors makes one 
lose sight of the objective data 
which would be clearly covered by 
law. The result in this case would 
be a false and overly subjective 
“situation ethics.” 


Juridic positivism 
Contrariwise, when law is too 


much divorced from morality, the 
tendency is toward a juridic posi- 
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tivism which is exaggerated and 
even extreme and which, in many 
cases, would be a real danger to 
the decisions and action of the 
doctor. 

We have in mind more than one 
code of medical law in which, al- 
though definite indications and cer- 
tain guarantees are present, the 
direct interruption of pregnancy is 
authorized or even prescribed; or 
in questions of medical secrecy, or 
when the doctor is called to give 
expert testimony in legal proce- 
dure, the norms laid down by polit- 
ical authority are the only ones 
considered valid and obligatory. 

These then are the ways in 
which the role of morality is seri- 
ously underemphasized and the 
personal dignity of the doctor of- 
fended as far as medical law is 
concerned. 


INTERNATIONAL 
COLLABORATION 


Ill. For Our third point, We 
should like especially to justify and 
explicitly recommend international 
cooperation. 

The attempt at rapprochement 
and cooperation makes itself felt in 
several different areas. As you 
yourselves have pointed out in your 
program, it begins with a deep 
change in all human relations and 
its ultimate reason lies in the very 
nature of man. 


A law of nature 


It is the consequence of a law 
of nature which flows from man’s 
common origin with other men and 
urges him to undertake a common 
cause with the help of all the crea- 
tures living on earth. 
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Even though one sometimes sees 
a passionately systematic drive to 
return to the isolation of the past, 
it becomes increasingly impossible, 
as time goes on, for nations to shut 
themselves up. 

Everything that happens in one 
country effects a reaction in the 
others, and we have to remind our- 
selves that mankind and nations 
are like a living body whose cir- 
culatory and lymphatic systems 
keep all the parts in touch with one 
another. In the same way, there 
are international currents with 
which one cannot fail to be in con- 
tact or take into account. 


The Catholic doctor 


But We have a particular reason 
for praising your international As- 
sociation and hoping for its prog- 
ress. It is because you are all Cath- 
‘olic doctors. Of course, just be- 
cause you are Catholics does not 
mean you practice a special type 
of medicine, but you do have a 
particular way of considering your 
professional problems. On an oc- 
casion which brings you all to- 
gether like this one it is important 
to become acquainted with and.to 
hear some of your colleagues of 
international scientific reputation, 
men who do not consider their ac- 
tivity as scholars and doctors hin- 
dered by their convictions and 
their Christian way of life. Such 
contact is extremely valuable, espe- 
cially if it is gotten at meetings 
which draw people from different 
countries. 

For the Catholic doctor who 
practices in an environment which 
is not Catholic, and among doctors 
who are not, there is a liberating 
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influence in such a congress as this. 
He is released from a feeling of 
inferiority, his outlook is broad- 
ened, and his courage strength- 
ened. It is for this reason that We 
hope you will be able to organize 
frequent congresses like this one. 


Frequency of juridic problems 


As your previous meetings have 
been told, juridic questions are not 
the only ones which concern you; 
they are not even your chief reason 
for meeting. But these points come 
up today with a frequency that 
forces one to treat them explicitly. 
In the program of your present 
congress it says: “The doctor’s 
role is related to law, civil as well 
as public, national as well as inter- 
national.” You outline these juri- 
dic functions and highlight the 
precise relations between law and 
morality. 

It is perfectly true that juridic 
affairs are not the proper interest 
of the doctor, but there are other 
international meetings which have 
proven the necessity of coming to 
grips with these problems and find- 
ing practical solutions. And they 
have been successful. 


Words of caution 
and encouragement 


We heartily approve your carry- 
ing this work further. But you 
must beware of a double danger: 
that of taking on too much pre- 
paratory work and having too 
many goals. When We read your 
program, We admired your cour- 
age and zeal for work, but won- 
dered, “Is this realizable in prac- 
tice?” The mentality of modern 
man leads him to search for 
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breadth, unity and simplicity; be- 
ginning with an established point 
of departure, he wishes to deduce 
all the rest, and arrive at a goal 
which is fixed by the very nature 
of things and which is clearly in 
view. It thus becomes easier to 
gain a mastery over the great 
number of problems which remain 
to be solved. We hope that you will 
succeed in bringing this breadth, 
unity, and simplicity to the treat- 
ment of the juridic problems which 
you are forced to deal with nowa- 
days as doctors. If you do this, you 
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will indeed have accomplished 
great and useful things. 

It remains for Us only to wish 
that your work make encouraging 
progress and be highly successful. 
You will certainly not reach your 
goal in a few days; but you will get 
closer to that goal, and you will 
doubtless be aided by the Truth, 
Wisdom, and Knowledge of God. 
As a token of these blessings from 
God, We give Our Apostolic Bene- 
diction to you, and to all who bene- 
fit from your learning and de- 
votion. 





Melody and medicine 


Someone has very aptly described charity as "ingenious," for when real 
charity exists, it always finds some way, roundabout or incredible though it 
may be, to carry out its work. For this reason, it is no surprise for Us to 
see here today a singing-group, a “Polyphonic Choir," made up completely 
of doctors and their families, who have dedicated themselves to brightening 
the sad, endless, painful hours of the sick with a combination of delicacy and 


goodness that has deeply moved Us. 


So a hearty welcome to the "Polyphonic Choir of the Medical Society of 
Barcelona,’ and may the Lord repay your charity as He so well can, and 
as We now beg of Him. You are doctors and you know quite well that 
cures do not result simply from using the ingredients of a bottle or a syringe. 

There is something much more important and much more decisive deep 
within a man; and this "something" is reached and strengthened and sup- 
ported, given new life and cured by many other means, among them music. 
More than once some pleasant melody, some full and harmonious passage, 
or some piece full of joy and vitality may have done more for the health of 
your sick than any medicine from the pharmacy. 

In tradition, We often see angels alongside of those good souls whom 
Christian charity sends hurrying to the bedside of the sick. Christian art has 
often pictured angels grouped in sweet-voiced choirs with simple instruments 
in their hands. May your choir always be modeled on those of the angels, 
in your choice of songs, in the delicacy of your art, in the purity of your 
intentions, and especially in your very lives—lives which should make you 
worthy of a work that is so delicate, so holy and so deserving of Christian 


praise. eis 


—Pius XII. To a Doctors’ Choir of Barcelona. July 29, 1956. 























Prayer to Mary, Mother of Orphans 


Hail, O Most Pure Virgin, Most Powerful Queen, whom the 
human family calls by the most sweet name of Mother! We 
who cannot call upon an earthly mother because we never 
knew her or lost her sweet and needed help so soon, turn 
to you with the certainty that you will be a Mother especially 
for us. 


If it is true that our condition arouses pity, compassion and 
love in all others, so much more will we arouse them in you, 
who are the most loving, most tender and most compassion- 
ate of all pure creatures. 


O true Mother of all orphans, we take refuge in your Im- . 
maculate Heart, certain of finding there all the consolations 
our desolate hearts seek. We put all our confidence in you, 
so that your motherly hand may guide us and support us along 
the difficult path of life. 


Bless all those who help us and protect us in your name. 
Reward our benefactors and those who have been chosen to 
dedicate their lives to us. 


Above all, always be our Mother, molding our hearts, il- 
luminating our minds, tempering our wills, adorning our souls 
with all the virtues, and protecting us from those evil ones who 
would harm us and would have us lost forever. 


Finally, our Most Beloved Mother, our delight and our hope, 
carry us to Jesus, your own Dear Child, so that, if we may 
not enjoy the happiness of a mother here below, we may be 
all the more worthy of you in this life and afterwards enjoy 
your motherly love and your presence for eternity, joined 
with that of your Divine Son, who with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost lives and reigns forever and ever. Amen. 


—Pope Pius XII. August, 1956 
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The Liturgical Movement 


An Address of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Congress on Pastoral Liturgy 


Vous Nous avez 


OU have asked Us to deliver 

an address upon the closing of 

the International Congress on 
Pastoral Liturgy which has just 
been held in Assisi. We readily 
accede to your request and bid you 
welcome. 


The progress of thirty years 


If the postion of the liturgical 
movement today is compared to 
that of thirty years ago, undeni- 
able progress in its extent and in 
its depth becomes evident. Inter- 
est in the liturgy, practical accom- 
plishments, and. the active partici- 
pation of the faithful have under- 
gone a development which would 
then have been difficult to antici- 
pate. 

The chief driving force, both in 
doctrinal matters and in practical 
applications, came from the Hier- 
archy and, in particular, from Our 
saintly Predecessor, Pius X, who 
gave the liturgical movement a de- 
cisive impulse by his Motu Proprio 
of October 23, 1913, “Abhinc duos 
annos.””* 

The faithful received these di- 
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rectives gratefully and showed 
themselves ready to comply with 
them. Liturgists applied them- 
selves to their task with zeal and, 
as a result, many interesting and 
rewarding projects were soon 
under way, although, at times, cer- 
tain deviations had to be corrected 
by the Church’s authority. 

Of the many documents pub- 
lished on this subject in recent 
times, it will suffice for Us to men- 
tion three: the Encyclical “Medi- 
ator Dei,” “De sacra liturgia,” of 
November 20, 1947?; the new de- 
cree on Holy Week, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1955,° which has helped the 
faithful to achieve a better under- 
standing and fuller participation 
in the love, sufferings and triumph 
of our Savior; and finally, the En- 
cyclical “De musica sacra” of De- 
cember 25, 1955.+ 

Thus the liturgical movement 
has appeared as a sign of God’s 
providential dispositions for the 
present day, as a movement of the 
Holy Spirit in His Church, in- 
tended to bring men closer to those 
mysteries of the faith and treas- 
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ures of grace which derive from 
the active participation of the 
faithful in liturgical life. 


The Congress on Pastoral Liturgy 


The Congress which is just con- 
cluding has had for its particular 
end a demonstration of the ines- 
timable value of the liturgy in the 
sanctification of souls, and, conse- 
quently, in the Church’s pastoral 
activity. 

You have studied this aspect of 
the liturgy as it is revealed in his- 
tory and has continued to be re- 
vealed. You have also seen how 
this aspect of the liturgy is founded 
in the nature of things, that is, 
how it is derived from essential 
elements of the liturgy. 

Your Congress, then, included a 
study of historical developments, 
some reflections on existing condi- 
tions, and an examination both of 
objectives to be sought in the fu- 
ture and of means suitable for 
their attainment. After careful 
consideration of your program, We 
express Our hope that this new 
sowing of seed, added to those of 
the past, will produce rich harvests 
for the benefit of individuals and 
the whole Church. 

In this address, instead of pre- 
senting to you in greater detail 
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norms on which the Holy See has 
already spoken sufficiently, We 
have decided it would be more use- 
ful to touch on a few important 
points which are actually under 
discussion in the field of liturgy 
and dogma, and which hold Our 
special interest. We shall group 
these considerations under two 
headings. These will be simple 
pointers rather than the express 
themes We propose to develop: the 
Liturgy and the Church, the Litur- 
gy and the Lord. 


I. THE LITURGY AND 
THE CHURCH 


As We have said in the Encycli- 
cal “Mediator Dei,” the liturgy is 
a vital function of the whole 
Church, and not simply of a group 
or of a limited movement. “The 
Sacred Liturgy is the whole public 
worship of the Mystical Body of 
Jesus Christ, Head and members.’ 

The Mystical Body of our Lord 
lives on the truth of Christ and on 
the graces which flow through its 
members, giving them life and 
uniting them to one another and 
their Head. This is what St. Paul 
means when he says in the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians: “All 
are yours, and you are Christ’s, 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, September 24, 1956. French text. Transla- 
tion based on one released by Vatican Press Office. Most of the quotations in 
this address were cited by the Holy Father in Latin but have been translated here. 
Latin phrases incorporated directly into the text of the address have been left in 


that language. 


This address was delivered to twelve hundred delegates to the International 
Congress on Pastoral Liturgy who had come to Rome by special train after their 
four day session at Assisi. About a hundred delegates from the United States 


were present. 
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and Christ is God’s.”* All then is 
directed toward God, His service, 
and His glory. 

The Church, filled with the gifts 
and the life of God, devotes herself 
with a deep and spontaneous move- 
ment to the adoration and praise 
of the infinite God. Through the 
liturgy she renders to Him, as a 
corporate body, that worship 
which is His due. 

To this unique liturgy, all the 
members, those clothed with epis- 
copal power and those belonging to 
the body of the faithful, bring all 
that they have received from God, 
all the powers of their minds and 
hearts and all of their achieve- 
ments. This is true, above all, of 
the Hierarchy, since it holds the 
“depositum fidei” a1 the “deposi- 
tum gratiae.” 


Deposit of faith 


From the “depositum fidei,” from 
the truth of Christ contained in 
Scripture and Tradition, the Hier- 
archy draws the great mysteries 
of the faith, in particular, those of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation and 
the Redemption, and causes them 
to pass into the liturgy. But it 
would be difficult to find a truth of 
the Christian faith which is not 
expressed in some manner in the 
liturgy, whether in readings from 
the Old and the New Testament 
during Holy Mass and the Divine 
Office, or in the riches which the 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 5, 1913, pp. 449-451. 
? Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 39, 1947, pp. 522-595. 
* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 47, 1955, pp. 838-847. 
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mind and heart discover in the 
Psalms. 

Moreover, the solemn ceremonies 
of the liturgy are a profession of 
faith in action. They give concrete 
expression to the great truths of 
the faith which concern the in- 
scrutable designs of God’s generos- 
ity and His inexhaustible benefits 
to men, the love and mercy of the 
heavenly Father for the world, the 
salvation for which He sent His 
Son and delivered Him to death. 

It is thus that the Church com- 
municates in abundance in the 
liturgy the treasures of the “de- 
positum fidei,” of the truth of 
Christ. 


Treasury of grace 

Through the liturgy also are dif- 
fused the riches of the “depositum 
gratiae” which the Savior has 
transmitted to His Apostles: sanc- 
tifying grace, the virtues and gifts, 
the power to baptize, to confer the 
Holy Spirit, to forgive sins 
through the sacrament of Penance, 
and to ordain priests. 

At the heart of the liturgy is the 
celebration of the Eucharist, the 
sacrifice and the repast. In the 
liturgy also are all the sacraments 
gathered up, and the Church, by 
means of the sacramentals, gener- 
ously multiplies gifts of grace in 
the most varied circumstances. 

The Hierarchy also extends its 
care to all that helps increase the 
beauty and dignity of liturgical 


*Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 48, 1956, pp. 5-25 [English translation in THE Pore SPEAKS, 


Vol. 3, pp. 7-23.—Ed.] 
5 Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 39, 1947, pp. 528-529. 
*I Cor. 3, 23. 
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ceremonies: the places of worship, 
their furnishing, the liturgical 


vestments, sacred music, and 
sacred art. 
Role of the laity 


If the Hierarchy communicates 
the truth and the grace of Christ 
by means of the liturgy, the faith- 
ful, on their side, have a duty to 
receive them, to give them their 
whole-hearted consent, to trans- 
form them into values for life. 
They accept all that is offered to 
them—the graces of the sacrifice 
of the altar, of the sacraments and 
sacramentals—not as mere passive 
recipients of the graces flowing 
over them, but cooperating in these 
graces with all their will and 
strength, and, above all, partici- 
pating in the liturgical offices, or 
at least following their perform- 
ance with fervor. 

The laity have contributed in 
large measure, and by a constant 
effort continue to contribute, to 
increase the external solemnity of 
worship, to build churches and 
chapels, to adorn them, to enhance 
the beauty of the liturgical cere- 
monies with all the splendors of 
sacred art. 


Unity of shepherds and flock 


The contributions which are 
brought to the liturgy by the Hier- 
archy and by the faithful are not 
to be reckoned as two separate 
quantities, but represent the joint 
work of members of the same or- 
ganism, which acts as a single liv- 
ing entity. The shepherds and the 
flock, the teaching Church and the 
Church taught, form a single and 


‘I Peter. id. 2. 
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unique body of Christ. So there 
is no reason for entertaining sus- 
picion, rivalries, open or hidden 
opposition, either in one’s thought 
or in one’s manner of speaking and 
acting. Among members of the 
same body there ought to reign, 
before all else, harmony, union and 
cooperation. It is within this unity 
that the Church prays, makes its 
offering, grows in holiness. One 
can declare therefore with justice 
that the liturgy is the work of the 
Church whole and entire. 


Private worship 


But We have to add: public wor- 
ship is not on that account the 
whole Church. It does not exhaust 
the field of her activities. 

Alongside public worship, which 
is that of the community, there is 
still place for private worship, 
which the individual pays to God 
in the secret of his heart or ex- 
presses by exterior acts. This pri- 
vate worship has as many vari- 
ations as there are Christians, 
though it proceeds from the same 
faith and the same grace of Christ. 
The Church not only tolerates this 
kind of worship, but gives it full 
recognition and approval, without 
however raising it in any way to 
the primary position of liturgical 
worship. 


Teaching and pastoral care 


But when We say that public 
worship does not exhaust the field 
of the Church’s activities, We are 
thinking in particular of the tasks 
of teaching and of pastoral care, 
of the “Tend the flock of God, 
which is among you,” * 








LITURGY 


We have recalled the role which 
the Magisterium, the depository of 
the truth of Christ, exercises 
through the liturgy. The influence 
of the governing power upon it is 
also evident. For it belongs to the 
Popes to give recognition to rites 
which are in force, to introduce 
any new practices, to establish 
rules for the manner of worship. 
It pertains to the Bishops to watch 
carefully that the prescriptions of 
canon law with regard to divine 
worship are observed.® 


But the functions of teaching 
and control extend even beyond 
that. To ascertain this it is suffi- 
cient to glance at canon law and 
its statements concerning the Pope, 
the Roman Congregations, the 
Bishops, Councils, the Magisteri- 
um, and ecclesiastical discipline. 
The same conclusion may be 
reached by observing the life of 
the Church, and in Our two Allo- 
cutions of May 31 and November 
2, 1954, on the threefold function 
of the Bishop, We expressly in- 
sisted on the extent of his obliga- 
tions. They are not limited to 
teaching and government, but em- 
brace also all other human activi- 
ties in the measure in which reli- 
gious and moral interests are in- 
volved.°® 


Universal duties and interests 


If then the duties and the inter- 
ests of the Church on this point are 
universal, the priests and the 
faithful will be cautious in their 
manner of thinking and acting, lest 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 39, 1947, p. 544. 
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they fall into narrowness of view 
or lack of understanding. 

Our Encylical “Mediator Dei” 
has already corrected certain er- 
roneous statements which were 
tending either to orientate reli- 
gious and pastoral teaching into a 
form exclusively liturgical, or to 
raise obstacles to the liturgical 
movement because it was not un- 
derstood. 


In reality, there exists no objec- 
tive difference between the end 
pursued by the liturgy and that of 
the other functions of the Church. 
As for differences of opinion, 
though they are genuine, they do 
not present insuperable obstacles. 

These considerations will suffice 
to show, We hope, that the liturgy 
is the work of the whole Church, 
and that all the faithful, as mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, ought 
to love and value it, and take part 
in it, while understanding that the 
tasks of the Church extend well 
beyond it. 


Il. THE LITURGY AND 
THE LORD 


We wish to consider now in a 
special manner the liturgy of the 
Mass and the Lord Who in it is 
both Priest and Oblation. As some 
inaccuracies and some misunder- 
standings are coming to light here 
and there with regard to certain 
points, We shall say a word about 
the “actio Christi,’ about the 
“nraesentia Christi,” and about 
the “infinita et divina maiestas 
Christi.” 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 46, 1954, pp. 313-317; 666-677. [English translation in THE 
Pope SPEAKS, Vol. 1, pp. 153-58; 375-385.—Ed.] 
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1. “AcTIO CHRISTY” 


The liturgy of the Mass has for 
its end the expression through the 
senses of the grandeur of the mys- 
tery which is accomplished in it, 
and efforts are being made today 
which tend to make the faithful 
participate in as active and intelli- 
gent a manner as possible. Though 
this aim is justified, there is risk of 
lessening reverence if attention is 
distracted from the main action to 
direct it to the splendor of other 
ceremonies. 


Eucharistic sacrifice 

What is this main action of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice? 

We have spoken explicitly of it 
in the Allocution of November 2, 
1954..° We there cited first the 
teaching of the Council of Trent: 
“In this divine sacrifice which 
takes place at Mass, the same 
Christ is present and is immolated 
in an unbloody manner, Who once 
on the altar of the Cross offered 
Himself in a bloody manner... 
For the victim is one and the same, 
now offering Himself through the 
ministry of priests, Who then of- 
ferred Himself on the Cross; only 
the manner of offering is differ- 
ent.” 11 

And We continued in these 
words: “Thus the priest-celebrant, 
putting on the person of Christ, 
alone offers sacrifice, and not the 
people, nor the clerics, nor even 
the priests who reverently assist. 
All, however, can and should take 
an active part in the sacrifice.” ** 
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An erroneous conclusion 


We then emphasized that, from 
a failure to distinguish between 
the participation of the celebrant 
in the fruits of the sacrifice of the 
Mass and the nature of the action 
which he performs, the conclusion 
was reached that “the offering of 
one Mass, at which a hundred 
priests assist with religious devo- 
tion, is the same as a hundred 
Masses celebrated by a hundred 
priests.” Concerning this state- 
ment We said: “Jt must be re- 
jected as an erroneous opinion.” 

And We added by way of :éx- 
planation: “With regard to the 
offering of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, the actions of Christ, the High 
Priest, are as many as are the 
priests celebrating, not as many as 
are the priests reverently hearing 
the Mass of a Bishop or a priest; 
for those present at the Mass in no 
sense sustain, or act in, the person 
of Christ sacrificing, but are to be 
compared to the faithful layfolk 
who are present at the Mass.” ** 


On the subject of liturgical con- 
gresses, We remarked on the same 
occasion: “These meetings some- 
times follow a definite program, 
so that only one offers the Mass, 
and others (all or the majority) 
assist at this one Mass, and receive 
the Holy Eucharist during it from 
the hands of the celebrant. If this 
be done for a good and sound 
reason, ... the practice is not to 
be opposed, so long as the error 
We have mentioned above is not 


© Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 46, 1954, pp. 668-670. [See footnote 9.—Ed.] 


" Conc. Trid., Sess. XXII, cap. 2. 


= Acta Ap. Sedis, |. c., p. 668. [See footnote 9.—Ed.] 
* Acta Ap. Sedis, 1. c., p. 669. [See footnote 9.—Ed.] 
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underlying it,” that is to say, the 
error of equating the offering of a 
hundred Masses by a hundred 
priests to the offering of one Mass 
at which a hundred priests are de- 
voutly present. 


The consecration 


According to this, the central 
element of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is that in which Christ inter- 
venes as “se ipsum offerens’—to 
adopt the words of the Council of 
Trent. (Sess. XXII, cap. 2) That 
happens at the consecration when, 
in the very act of transubstantia- 
tion worked by the Lord, the 
priest-celebrant is “personam 
Christi gerens.” 

Even if the consecration takes 
place without pomp and in all sim- 
plicity, it is the central point of 
the whole liturgy of the sacrifice, 
the central point of the “actio 
Christi cuius personam gerit sacer- 
dos celebrans,” or “sacerdotes con- 
celebrantes” in the case of a true 
concelebration. 

Some recent events give Us the 
occasion to speak with precision on 
certain points regarding this mat- 
ter. When the consecration of the 
bread and wine is validly brought 
about, the whole action of Christ 
is actually accomplished. Even if 
all that remains could not be com- 
pleted, still, nothing essential is 
wanting to the Lord’s oblation. 


Concelebration 


After the consecration is per- 
formed, the “‘oblatio hostiae super 
altare positae” can be accom- 
plished and is accomplished by the 


* Cf. Conc. Trid., Sess. XIII, ch. 4 and 3. 
* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 37, 1945, pp. 131-132. 
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priest-celebrant, by the Church, by 
the other priests, by each of the 
faithful. But this action is not 
“actio ipsius Christi per sacerdo- 
tem ipsius personam sustinentem 
et gerentem.” In reality the action 
of the consecrating priest is the 
very action of Christ Who acts 
through His minister. In the case 
of a concelebration in the proper 
sense of the word, Christ, instead 
of acting through one minister, 
acts through several. On the other 
hand, in a merely ceremonial con- 
celebration, which could also be 
the act of a lay person, there is no 
question of simultaneous consecra- 
tion, and this fact raises the im- 
portant point: “What intention 
and what exterior action are re- 
quired to have a true concelebra- 
tion and simultaneous consecra- 
tion?” 

On this subject let Us recall 
what We said in Our Apostolic 
Constitution “Episcopalis Conse- 
crationis” of November 30, 1944. 
We there laid down that in an epis- 
copal consecration the two Bishops 
who accompany the consecrator 
must have the intention of conse- 
crating the Bishop-Elect, and that, 
consequently, they must perform 
the exterior actions and pronounce 
the words by which the power and 
the grace to transmit are signified 
and transmitted. It is, then, not 
sufficient for them to unite their 
wills with that of the chief conse- 
crator, and to declare that they 
make his words and actions their 
own. They must themselves per- 
form the actions and pronounce 
the essential words. 
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The same thing likewise happens 
in concelebration in the true sense. 
It is not sufficient to have and to 
indicate the will to make one’s own 
the words and the actions of the 
celebrant. The concelebrants must 
themselves say over the bread and 
the wine, “This is my Body,” “This 
is my Blood.” Otherwise, their 
concelebration is purely ceremon- 
ial. 


Essential elements 


And so it may not be affirmed 
that, “in the last analysis the only 
decisive question is to know in 
what measure personal participa- 
tion, supported by the grace which 
one receives in the offering of wor- 
ship, increases the participation in 
the cross and in the grace of 
Christ, Who unites us to Himself 
and with each other.” This inac- 
curate manner of putting the ques- 
tion We have already rejected in 
the Allocution of November 2, 
1954; but certain theologians still 
cannot reconcile themselves to it. 
We therefore repeat it: the de- 
cisive question (for concelebration 
as for the Mass of a single priest) 
is not to know the fruit the soul 
draws from it, but the nature of 
the act which is performed: does 
or does not the priest, as minister 
of Christ, perform “actio Christi 
se ipsum sacrificantis et offeren- 
tis?” . 

Likewise for the sacraments, it 
is not a question of knowing the 
fruit produced by them, but wheth- 
er the essential elements of the 


“Mt. 1. 21. 

* John, 1, 29. 

* John, 3, 14-15. 
*® Luke, 12, 50. 
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sacramental sign (the performing 
of the sign by the minister himself 
who performs the gestures and 
pronounces the words with the in- 
tention saltem faciendi quod facit 
ecclesia) have been validly per- 
formed. 

Likewise, in celebration and con- 
celebration, one must see whether, 
along with the necessary interior 
intention, the celebrant completes 
the external action, and, above all, 
pronounces the words which con- 
stitute the “actio Christi se ipsum 
sacrificantis et offerentis.” This is 
not verified when the priest does 
not pronounce over the bread and 
the wine our Lord’s words: “This 
is my Body,” “This is my Blood.” 


2. “PRAESENTIA CHRISTI” 


Just as altar and sacrifice domi- 
nate liturgical worship, the life of 
Christ must be said to be complete- 
ly dominated by the sacrifice of the 
Cross. 

The Angel’s words to His foster- 
father: “He shall save his people 
from their sins,” * those of John 
the Baptist: “Behold the lamb of 
God, who takes away the sin of the 
world,” ** those of Christ Himself 
to Nicodemus: “Even so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that those 
who believe in him... may have 
life everlasting,” * to His disci- 
ples: “But I have a baptism to be 
baptized with; and how distressed 
I am until it is accomplished,” ” 
and the words especially which He 
spoke at the Last Supper and on 
Calvary, all show that the core of 
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our divine Lord’s life and thought 
was the Cross and the offering of 
Himself to the Father in order to 
reconcile men to God and to save 
them. 


The Lord in the Eucharist 


But is not He who offers sacrifice 
somehow greater than the sacrifice 
itself? So now we would like to 
speak to you about the Lord Him- 
self, and first of all to call your at- 
tention to the fact that in the Eu- 
charist the Church possesses the 
Lord, flesh and blood, body and 
soul and divinity. This is solemnly 
defined by the Council of Trent, in 
its thirteenth Session, canon 1. It 
suffices, moreover, to take the 
words pronounced by Jesus in 
their clear, literal, unambiguous 
meaning to arrive at the same con- 
clusion: “Take and eat. This is 
my Body, which shall be given for 
you. Take and drink, this is my 
Blood, which shall be shed for 
you.” And St. Paul uses the same 
clear and simple words in his first 
letter to the Corinthians.” 

On this subject there is neither 
doubt nor divergence of opinion 
among Catholics. But as soon.as 
speculative theology begins to dis- 
cuss the manner in which Christ 
is present in the Eucharist, serious 
differences of opinion rise on a 
number of points. We do not wish 
to go into these speculative con- 
troversies. We would like, how- 
ever, to point out certain limits and 
insist on a fundamental principle 
of interpretation whose neglect 
causes Us some anxiety. 


* TI Cor., 11, 23-25. 
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A norm for theological speculation 


Speculation must take as its 
norm that the literal meaning of 
scriptural texts, the faith and 
teaching of the Church, take pre- 
cedence over a scientific system 
and theoretical considerations. Sci- 
ence must conform to revelation, 
not revelation to science. When a 
philosophical concept distorts the 
genuine meaning of a_ revealed 
truth, it is either inaccurate or is 
being applied incorrectly. 


The nature of the real presence 


This principle finds application 
in the doctrine of the real presence. 
Certain theologians, though they 
accept the Council’s teaching on 
the real presence and on transub- 
stantiation, interpret the words of 
Christ and those of the Council in 
such a way that nothing more re- 
mains of the presence of Christ 
than a sort of envelope empty of 
its natural content. 

In their opinion, what the spe- 
cies of bread and wine substantial- 
ly and actually contain is “the Lord 
in heaven,” with Whom the species 
have a so-called real and substan- 
tial relation of content and pres- 
ence. Such a speculative interpre- 
tation raises serious objections 
when presented as one fully ade- 
quate, since the Christian sense of 
the faithful, the constant cate- 
chetical teaching of the Church, 
the terms of the Council, and 
above all the words of our Lord 
require that the Eucharist contain 
the Lord Himself. 

The sacramental species are not 
the Lord, even if they have a so- 
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called essential relation of con- 
tainer and presence contained with 
the substance of the heavenly 
Christ. The Lord said: “This is 
my Body! this is my Blood!” He 
did not say, “This is something 
apparent to the senses which signi- 
fies the presence of My Body and 
Blood.” 

No doubt He could effect that 
those perceptible signs of a true 
relation of presence should also be 
perceptible and efficacious signs of 
sacramental grace; but there is 
question here of the essential 
content of the “eucharistic spe- 
cies,” not of their sacramental effi- 
cacy. Therefore it cannot be ad- 
mitted that the theory We have 
just described gives full satisfac- 
tion to the words of Christ; that 
the presence of Christ in the Eu- 
charist means nothing more; or 
that this theory is adequate to en- 
able us to say in all truth of the 
Eucharist: “It is the Lord.” 

Undoubtedly, the majority of the 
faithful is unable to grasp the dif- 
ficult speculative problems and the 
attempts to explain the nature of 
Christ’s presence. The Roman Cat- 
echism, moreover, advises against 
discussing such questions before 
the faithful,?? but it neither men- 
tions nor proposes the theory out- 
lined above. Still less does it affirm 
that such a theory exhausts the 
meaning of Christ’s words and 
gives them a full explanation. One 
can still search for scientific ex- 
planations and interpretations, but 
they must not, so to speak, drive 
Christ from the Eucharist and 
leave in the tabernacle only a Eu- 








™Cf.. John, 21, 7. 
= Cf. Catech. Rom., pars II, cap. IV, n. 43, sq. 
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charistic species retaining a so- 
called real and essential relation 
with the true Lord Who is in 
heaven. 

It is surprising that those who 
are not satisfied with the theory 
We have just described should be 
listed as adversaries, among the 
non-scientific “physicists,” or that 
there is no hesitation in saying, 
with regard to the so-called scien- 
tific conception of Christ’s pres- 
ence: “This truth is not for the 
masses.” 


The tabernacle 


To these considerations We must 
add some remarks concerning the 
tabernacle. Just as We said above: 
“The Lord is somehow greater 
than the altar and the sacrifice,” so 
now We might say: “Is the taber- 
nacle, where dwells the Lord Who 
has come down amongst His peo- 
ple, greater than altar and sacri- 
fice?” The altar is more important 
than the tabernacle, because on it 
is offered the Lord’s sacrifice. No 
doubt the tabernacle holds the 
“Sacramentum permanens” ; but it 
is not an “altare permanens,” for 
the Lord offers Himself in sacrifice 
only on the altar during the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass, not after or 
outside the Mass. 

In the tabernacle, on the other 
hand, He is present as long as the 
consecrated species last, yet is not 
making a permanent sacrificial 
offering. 


Sacrifice and adoration 


One has a perfect right to dis- 
tinguish between the offering of 
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the sacrifice of the Mass and the 
“cultus latreuticus” offered to the 
God-Man hidden in the Eucharist. 
A decision of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, dated July 7, 1927, 
severely limits exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament during Mass.** 
But this is easily explained by a 
concern to keep habitually separate 
the act of sacrifice-and-the-wership 
of simple adoration, in order that 
the faithful may clearly under- 
stand the characteristics proper to 
each. 

Still, an awareness of their unity 
is more important than a realiza- 
tion of their differences. It is one 
and the same Lord Who is immo- 
lated on the altar and honored in 
the tabernacle, and Who pours out 
His blessings from the tabernacle. 

A person who was thoroughly 
convinced of this would avoid 
many difficulties. He would be 
wary of exaggerating the signifi- 
cance of one to the detriment of 
the other, and of opposing de- 
cisions of the Holy See. 


Worship of Christ in the Eucharist 


The Council of Trent has ex- 
plained the disposition of soul re- 
quired concerning the Blessed Sac- 
rament: “If anyone says that 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of 
God, is not to be adored in the holy 
sacrament of the Eucharist with 
the worship of latria, including the 
external worship, and that the sac- 
rament, therefore, is not to be hon- 
ored with extraordinary festive 
celebrations nor solemnly carried 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 19, 1927, pag. 289. 

* Conc. Trid., Sessio XIII, can. 6. 

* Conc. Trid., 1. ¢., can. 7. 

* Acta Ap. Sedis, a. 44, 1952, pp. 542-546. 
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from place to place in processions 
according to the praiseworthy uni- 
versal rite and custom of the holy 
Church; or that the sacrament is 
not to be publicly exposed for the 
people’s adoration, and that those 
who adore it are idolators: let him 
be anathema.” ** 

“If anyone says that it is not 
permissible to keep the sacred Eu- 
charist in a holy place, but that it 
must necessarily be distributed 
immediately after the consecration 
to those who are present; or that 
it is not permissible to carry the 
Eucharist respectfully to the sick: 
let him be anathema.” * 

He who clings wholeheartedly 
to this teaching has no thought of 
formulating objections against the 
presence of the tabernacle on the 
altar. 


The position of the tabernacle 


In the instruction of the Holy 
Office, “De arte sacra,” of June 
30, 1952,° the Holy See insists, 
among other things, on this point: 
“This Supreme Sacred Congrega- 
tion strictly commands that the 
prescriptions of Canons 1268, #2, 
and 1269, #1, be faithfully ob- 
served: ‘The Most Blessed Eu- 
charist should be kept in the most 
distinguished and honorable place 
in the church, and hence as a rule 
at the main altar unless some other 
be considered more convenient and 
suitable for the veneration and 
worship due to so great a Sacra- 
mei.t.... The Most Blessed Sacra- 
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ment must be kept in an immov- 
able tabernacle set in the middle of 
the altar.’ ” 

There is question, not so much 
of the material presence of the 
tabernacle on the altar, as of a 
tendency to which We would like 
to call your attention, that of a 
lessening of esteem for the pres- 
ence and action of Christ in the 
tabernacle. The sacrifice of the 
altar is held sufficient, and the im- 
portance of Him who accomplishes 
it is reduced. 


The person of our Lord 


Yet the person of our Lord must 
hold the central place in worship, 
for it is His person that unifies the 
relations of the altar and the taber- 
nacle and gives them their mean- 
ing. 

It is through the sacrifice of the 
altar, first of all, that the Lord 
becomes present in the Eucharist, 
and He is in the tabernacle only 
as a “memoria sacrificii et passi- 
onis suae.” 

To separate tabernacle from al- 
tar is to separate two things which 
by their origin and their nature 
should remain united. 

Specialists will offer various 
opinions for solving the problem of 
so placing the tabernacle on the 
altar as not to impede the celebra- 
tion of Mass when the priest is 
facing the congregation. The 
essential point is to understand 
that it is the same Lord present on 
the altar and in the tabernacle. 


Pious practices 


One might also stress the atti- 
tude of the Church regarding cer- 


* Acta Ap. Sedis, 1. ¢., p. 544. 
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tain pious practices: visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, which she 
earnestly recommends, the Forty 
Hours devotion or “perpetual 
adoration,” the holy hour, the sol- 
emn carrying of Holy Communion 
to the sick, processions of the 
Blessed Sacrament. The most en- 
thusiastic and convinced liturgist 
must be able to understand and 
appreciate what our Lord in the 
tabernacle means to the solidly 
pious faithful, be they unlearned 
or educated. He is their counsellor, 
their consoler, their strength and 
refuge, their hope in life and in 
death. 

Not satisfied simply with letting 
the faithful come to their Lord in 
the tabernacle, the liturgical move- 
ment, then, will strive to draw 
them there even more. 


3. “INFINITA ET DIVINA 
MAIESTAS CHRISTI” 


The third and final point We 
would like to treat is that of the 
“infinita et divina Maiestas” of 
Christ, which the words “Christus 
Deus’”’ express. 

Certainly the Incarnate Word is 
Lord and Savior of men; but He is 
and remains the Word, the infinite 
God. In the Athanasian creed it is 
said: “Our Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, is God and Man.” 


Humanity and divinity of Christ 


The humanity of Christ has a 
right also to the worship of “la- 
tria” because of its hypostatic 
union with the Word, but His di- 
vinity is the reason and source of 
this worship. And so, the divinity 
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of Christ cannot remain on the 
outer edge of liturgical thought. 

It is normal to go “ad Patrem 
per Christum,” since Christ is Me- 
diator between God and men. But 
He is not only Mediator; He is also 
within the Trinity, equal to the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. Let 
it suffice to recall the magnificent 
prologue of St. John’s Gospel: 
“The Word was God. ... All things 
were made through him, and with- 
out him nothing was made that has 
been made.” ** Christ is First and 
Last, Alpha and Omega. 

At the end of the world, when 
all enemies shall have been over- 
come, and last of all, death itself, 
Christ, the Word subsisting in 
human nature, will give over the 
Kingdom to God His Father, and 
the Son will subject Himself to 
Him Who has subjected all to the 
‘Son, so that “God may be all in 
aa” * 

Meditation on the “infinita, sum- 
ma, divina Maiestas” of Christ can 
surely contribute to a deeper ap- 
preciation of the liturgy. That is 
- why We wished to call your atten- 
tion to this point. 

In closing We would like to add 
two remarks on ‘the “liturgy and 
the past” and the “liturgy and the 
present.” 


The immutable and the transitory 

The Liturgy and the Past. In 
liturgical matters, as in many 
other fields, one must avoid two 
exaggerated viewpoints concerning 
the past: blind attachment and 
utter contempt. The liturgy con- 
tains immutable elements, a sacred 


** John, 1, 1-3. 
*I Cor., 15, 28. 
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content which transcends time; but 
changeable, transitory, occasional- 
ly even defective, elements are also 
to be found there. 

It seems to Us that the present- 
day attitude of liturgical circles 
toward the past is quite balanced. 
They seek and study seriously, hold 
on to what is really worthwhile 
without, however, falling into ex- 
cess. Yet here and there erroneous 
tendencies appear, resistances, en- 
thusiasms or condemnations, whose 
concrete manifestations you know 
well, and which We briefly men- 
tioned above. 


Progress and conservation 


The Liturgy and the Present. 
The liturgy stamps a characteristic 
mark on the life of the Church, 
even on the whole religious atti- 
tude of the day. Especially note- 
worthy is the active and conscien- 
tious participation of the faithful 
at liturgical functions. 

From the Church’s side, today’s 
liturgy involves a concern for 
progress, but also for conservation 
and defense. It returns to the past, 
but does not slavishly imitate. It 
creates new elements in the cere- 
monies themselves, in using the 
vernacular, in popular chant and 
in the building of churches. 


Latin in the liturgy 


Yet it would be superfluous to 
call once more to mind that the 
Church has grave motives for 
firmly insisting that in the Latin 
rite the priest celebrating Mass 
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has an absolute obligation to use 
Latin, and also, when Gregorian 
chant accompanies the Holy Sacri- 
fice, that this be done in the 
Church’s tongue. 


Response of the faithful 


For their part the faithful are 
careful to respond to the measures 
taken by the Church, but adopt 
divergent attitudes: some mani- 
fest promptness and enthusiasm, 
even at times a too lively fervor 
which provokes the intervention of 
authority. Others show indiffer- 
ence and even opposition. Thus are 
laid bare differences of tempera- 
ment, and preferences for individ- 
ual piety or for community wor- 
ship. 


Liturgy and the modern world 


Present day liturgy interests it- 
self likewise in many special prob- 
lems. Among these are the rela- 
tion of liturgy to the religious 
ideas of the world of today, con- 
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temporary culture, social questions, 
depth psychology. 

This mere enumeration is enough 
to show you that the various as- 
pects of today’s liturgy not only 
arouse Our interest, but keep Our 
vigilance on the alert. We sincere- 
ly desire the progress of the litur- 
gical movement, and wish to help 
it, but it is also Our duty to fore- 
stall whatever might be a source 
of error or danger. 

It is, however, a consolation and 
joy for Us to know that in these 
matters We can rely on your help 
and understanding. 

May these considerations, along 
with the labors which occupied 
your attention these past days, 
produce abundant fruit and con- 
tribute to the attainment of the 
goal towards which the sacred lit- 
urgy is striving. In token of divine 
blessings, which We beg for you 
and the souls confided to you, We 
impart to you from Our heart Our 
Apostolic Benediction. 


&% 


Holy Ireland 


... An Irish pilgrimage at once reminds one of the high and holy mission 
given by Providence to an entire nation, an eminently apostolic mission with 
the whole world for the exercise of its zeal; and one’ bows in humble, rev- 
erent admiration before the inscrutable wisdom of God directing the fulfill- 


ment of that mission. ... 


Like a rock amid the waves, relentlessly returning over the ages, the Faith 
of Ireland with her filial loyalty to the See of Peter has remained unshaken. 
Oh, never forget the glory of the past; thus may its brightness still shine on 
the hills and lowlands, the countrysides and the cities of your people. . 


—Pius XII. To an Irish pilgrimage. September 13, 1956. 











The Apostolic Constitution, 
Sedes Sapientiae 


Principles are Given and General Statutes Approved Which are to 
Form and Direct Both Those Called to the State of Religious 
Perfection and Those Who Educate Them 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Sedes sapientiae 


HE Seat of Wisdom, Mother 

of the Lord God of all knowl- 

edge, and Queen of the Apos- 
tles,? the most holy Virgin Mary, to 
- whose veneration We have dedi- 
cated an entire Holy Year, is right- 
ly held to be Mother and Teacher 
of all who embrace the states of 
acquiring perfection while striving 
to carry on the apostolic warfare 
of Christ the high Priest. In order 
to devote themselves successfully 
to the undertaking and develop- 
ment of this high vocation, which 
is on the one hand religious and 
on the other priestly and apostolic, 
these individuals stand in great 
need of her guidance and help. For 
she has been appointed Mediatrix 
of all the graces which look toward 


May 31, 1956 


sanctification and is_ properly 
called Mother and Queen of the 
Catholic priesthood and apostolate. 
Wherefore We earnestly implore 
her favor, that she who obtained 
divine light for Us as We drew up 
these norms may likewise lend her 
gracious assistance to those whose 
duty it will be to put them into 
effect. 
I 


It has been a remarkable favor 
of God’s Providence that constant- 
ly through the ages, by an interior 
and, as it were, mystic colloquy, 
Christ the Redeemer has inspired 
souls who are especially dear to 
Him with that invitation which He 
extended in person to the young 
man who asked Him about eternal 
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life: Come, follow me.* Just as con- 
stantly, many of those who have 
heard this call of God and made 
the same profession as the holy 
Apostles, Behold, we have left all 
and followed Thee,* our Lord has 
made fishers’ of men and has 
chosen to be sent as laborers into 
His harvest.® 


The priesthood and 


the religious state 


This happens today no less than 
of old. For, with the passage of 
time, the union of the states for 
the acquisition of perfection with 
the priestly dignity and the apos- 
tolic office has become ever more 
frequent and thorough. 

In ancient times monks were not 
usually priests. The few among 
them who were compelled by neces- 
sity to receive priestly ordination 
in order to convert the heathen to 
Christianity were almost estranged 
from their monastic rule. In a 
later period the Mendicant Friars, 
although filled with a marvelous 
apostolic spirit, were not all bound 
by their rule to seek the priesthood. 
Even their holy Father of Assisi 
was not a priest. 
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On the other hand, the Canons 
Regular and especially the Clerics 
Regular did receive and exercise 
Holy Orders through a special vo- 
cation given by God. This practice 
was imitated by countless clerical 
Congregations and Societies which 
live a common life. In addition to 
these, there are now a few secular 
Institutes which are at the same 
time clerical, since God always 
provides for the needs of every 
age. 

Moreover, at present even in the 
older Orders of the Latin Church 
that are not formally designated 
lay-communities,’ all the members, 
except those who are called co- 
adjutors or lay-brothers, are des- 
tined for the priesthood. This is, 
of course, altogether essential in 
the case of those who are to be- 
come superiors in these Orders. 


Diocesan and religious clergy 


In our day, therefore, the Church 
has the benefit of a great throng of 
ecclesiastics who are devoted both 
to the pursuit of perfection by the 
assistance of the evangelical coun- 
sels and to the fulfillment of the 
functions of the priesthood. This 





Reported in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, May 31, 1956. Latin text. Translation by 
Martin F. Connor with the collaboration of Rt. Rev. Charles E. Spence. 

This is an Apostolic Constitution of Pope Pius XII in which he approves a set of 
General Statutes for the regulation of seminaries conducted by religious orders 
and congregations, and lays down norms to guide their application. 

The General Statutes, which are not translated here, were promulgated by the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious under a decree signed by Cardinal Valeri and 
dated July 7, 1956. Both this Apostolic Constitution and the General Statutes have 
been published in Rome in a single booklet bearing the title ‘‘Constitutio Apostolica 
‘Sedes Sapientiae’ eique adnexa ‘Statuta Generalia’ de religiosa, clericali, 
apostolica institutione in statibus adquirandae perfectionis clericis impertienda.” 
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great body of men constitutes the 
clergy who are called religious, 
alongside those who are called sec- 
ular or diocesan. Under the same 
supreme authority of the Roman 
Pontiff and the direction of their 
Bishops, these two groups thrive 
and flourish with a fraternal 
rivalry and a mutual assistance 
which is profitable to both. 


Need of educational norms... 


Now it is obvious to everyone 
that if the religious clergy are to 
realize fully their two-fold pur- 
pose, wise rules are needed which 
will direct and promote their edu- 
cation and formation as religious, 
and as apostolic clerics. 


... which are universal 
and coordinated 


This need has hitherto been met 
satisfactorily by the Constitutions 
of the individual communities or 
statutes which regulate the educa- 
tion of their younger members and 
their program of studies. On this 
subject there has also been no 
dearth of directives and recom- 
“mendations of the Holy See. Never- 
theless, there has been a long-felt 


want of general directions, prop- 


erly coordinated and more com- 
plete, which would be supported by 
Our Apostolic Authority and oblig- 
atory on all everywhere. These are 


*Cfr. I Kings 2, 8. 

? From the Litany of Loreto. 

* Matthew 19, 21. 

* Matthew 19, 27. 

5 Matthew 4, 19. 

* Matthew 9, 38. 

* Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 488, 4. 
* Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 256. 
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necessary in order that so impor- 
tant an undertaking, which inti- 
mately concerns the good of souls, 
might be placed on a sound founda- 
tion and develop successfully and 
reach perfection through a sus- 
tained and uniform effort. 


..- for religious seminaries 
as well as diocesan 


As important a work as this re- 
quires the constant attention of the 
Apostolic See. Diocesan seminaries, 
since they are public institutions in 
the Church, are under its active 
care and constant supervision 
through the agency of the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities.* In the same way and 
for the same reason, schools of the 
states of perfection which are rec- 
ognized and sanctioned as such by 
the Church are also public institu- 
tions and are subject to the author- 
ity of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious.° 


Commission on religious 
and clerical training 


For all these reasons, in 1945 We 
ratified by Our Apostolic Authority 
the “erection and formation” under 
the supervision of this Sacred Con- 
gregation “. .. of a special group 
or commission of competent per- 
sons, to handle all questions and 
business relating in any way to 


°Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 251; Pius XII, Apostolic Constitution Provida 
Mater, art. iv #1, Feb. 2, 1947: Acta Apostolicae Sedis 39 (1947), 121 (Enchiridion 
on the States of Perfection, Rome, 1949, n. 387, p. 584). 
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religious and clerical training, or 
to the education in the arts, 
sciences or their special ministry 
of aspirants, novices and junior 
members of every religious com- 
munity, who live the common life 
without vows.” '° 


Origin of the Statutes 


This commission consisted of ex- 
perienced men from various reli- 
gious communities and nations, 
who examined all existing docu- 
ments on the subject and gathered 
ideas from many sources in keep- 
ing with the circular letter ad- 
dressed to all Superiors General.” 

They had already framed a com- 
prehensive program when the Gen- 
eral Congress on the states of 
perfection was summoned in 1950. 
The various opportune suggestions 
offered in this congress were later 
employed by the commission in re- 
examining and revising the draft 
which they had already prepared. 
This was then submitted for Our 
approval. 

Now, therefore, We are issuing 
a number of statutes, prefaced by 
a statement of certain fundamental 
principles and norms on the reli- 
gious, clerical and apostolic train- 
ing and formation of students. 
Henceforth all must bear in mind 
these principles and norms. 


Il 


First of all, We want all to be 
aware that the foundation of the 
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entire religious, priestly and apos- 
tolic life, namely, the divine voca- 
tion, consists of two essential ele- 
ments, the one divine, the other 
ecclesiastical. As to the first ele- 
ment, God’s call to embrace the 
religious or priestly life must be 
considered so necessary that in its 
absence the foundation upon which 
the whole structure is to rest is 
absent. 


Called by God 


A man whom God has not called 
is not moved or aided by His grace. 
Inasmuch as God is the principal 
author of every state of life and 
of every natural and supernatural 
gift and disposition, a real voca- 
tion to any state of life must be 
called, in a sense, divine. If this 
be so, how much the more must one 
call the religious and priestly voca- 
tion divine, since it is invested with 
a sublime dignity and adorned with 
so many natural and supernatural 
gifts that it could be bestowed only 
by the Father of Lights, from 
Whom comes every good gift and 
every perfect gift.” 


Called by the Church 


But now let us pass on to the 
second element of the religious and 
priestly vocation. The Roman Cate- 
chism teaches us that they are said 
to be called by God, who are called 
by the lawful ministers of the 
Church,** 


Far from contradicting what We 


* Sacred Congregation of Religious, Decree Quo efficacius, Jan. 24, 1944: A.A.S. 
86 (1944), 218 (Enchiridion, n. 381, p. 560). 

“S.C. of Religious, Circular Letter Quantum conferat, June 10, 1944 (Enchiridion, 
n. 882, p. 561-564). 

™ Cfr. James 1, 17. 

* Roman Catechism, edited by Pius V, part II, ch. 7. 
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have said concerning God’s call, 
this position is actually in close 
agreement with it. For by a divine 
vocation to the religious and cleri- 
cal state a person undertakes pub- 
licly to lead a life of holiness in the 
Church, a visible and hierarchical 
society, and to exercise this hier- 
archical ministry. Such a person, 
therefore, ought to be authorita- 
tively tested, approved and directed 
by the hierarchical rulers to whom 
God has entrusted the administra- 
tion of the Church. 


Norms for vocational direction 


This point must be kept in mind 
by all whose duty it is to bring 
together and test such vocations. 
They must, then, never compel a 
person in any way to embrace the 
priestly or religious state..* They 
must not invite or admit one who 
gives no sure signs of the divine 
call. They should not advance to 
the clerical ministry one who shows 
that he has been called by God only 
to the religious life, or force or 
divert into the secular priesthood 
.one who has received this twofold 
vocation. Finally, they are not to 
turn away from the priesthood 
anyone whose divine vocation to it 
is manifest. 

For it is obvious that those who 
aspire to exercise the priestly min- 
istry in the state of perfection, and 
for whose benefit these norms are 
being laid down, must possess 
every quality necessary to consti- 
tute this many-sided vocation, re- 
ligious, priestly and apostolic. 
Hence, they must be endowed with 
all the gifts and talents that are 





4 Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 971. 
* Cfr, Code of Canon Law, can. 971. 
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judged essential to the fulfillment 
of so high a service to God. 


iil 


Furthermore, it is evident that 
when the seed of a divine vocation 
and the endowments this requires 
are once present, it needs education 
and formation if it is to develop 
and mature. For a thing is not 
instantly perfect at birth, but only 
acquires perfection by a process of 
gradual growth. And if the desired 
goal is to be successfully attained, 
external circumstances must be 
considered in the guidance of this 
development: the person whom 
God has called, the times and the 
place. 

And so the education and forma- 
tion of young religious requires 
careful review and constant im- 
provement in all that concerns the 
perfection of the religious life as 
well as the priestly and apostolic. 
Only then will it be sure and en- 
lightened, solid and integral, wisely 
and boldly adapted to the internal 
and external needs of our times. 


Those who form religious 


We know by experience that this 
can only be accomplished by ap- 
proved and carefully chosen men. 
These men must be outstanding in 
learning, prudence and discern- 
ment of spirits, have wide experi- 
ence in men and affairs, and be 
preeminent in all other human 
qualities. But, more important 
than this, they must be filled with 
the Holy Spirit and set before the 
young a shining example of holi- 
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ness and every virtue. In this mat- 
ter of education, certainly, virtue 
and good example attract the 
young far more than words."® 

Indeed, the first rule for those 
who perform the difficult task of 
teaching should be the one enun- 
ciated by our Lord in the Gospel, 
when He said: “I am the good 
shepherd. The good shepherd lays 
down his life for his sheep ...I 
am the good shepherd, and I know 
mine and mine know me.” ** 

The same rule is expressed by St. 
Bernard in these words: “Learn 
to treat your subjects as though 
you were their mothers, not their 
masters; strive rather to be loved 
than to be feared.” *8 


The Council of Trent 


The Council of Trent, in its fre- 
quent exhortations to the pastors 
of the Church, “admonishes them 
first of all to remember that they 
are shepherds, not strikers, and to 
govern their flocks in such a way 
as not to lord it over them, but to 
love them as sons and younger 
brothers. They must strive to deter 
them from evil courses by exhorta- 
tion and admonition lest, after they 
have transgressed, they may be 
forced to punish them. 

“If it happens through human 
frailty that their subjects have 
done wrong, they ought by all 
means to observe the Apostle’s pre- 
cept, to rebuke, to beseech, to up- 
braid them in all kindness and 
patience, since benevolence accom- 


* Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 124. 

™ John 10, 11-12, 14. 

On the Canticle of Canticles, Sermon 23, Migne, Patrologia Latina 183, 885 B. 

*Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 2214 #2; Council of Trent, session XIII, Of 
reformation, ch. 1. 

* Col. 1, 28. 
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plishes more in correcting the sin- 
ner than severity, exhortation 
more than threats, charity more 
than the exercise of authority. 

“However, when the rod is called 
for because of the gravity of the 
offense, then rigor must be tem- 
pered by mildness, judgment by 
mercy, severity by kindness; so 
that without harshness, a discipline 
that is salutary and needed by their 
people may be preserved, and that 
those who have been punished may 
amend their lives, or, if they refuse 
to repent, that the rest may be 
deterred from vicious courses by 
the salutary example of _ their 
punishment.” 1° 


Objectives and methods 


All who have charge in any way 
of the training of religious must 
bear in mind that education and 
formation of this kind must be 
imparted in an organized and 
gradated manner, and that every 
appropriate method should be uti- 
lized. This training should embrace 
the whole man under all the aspects 
of his vocation, so that he may be- 
come truly and completely a man 
perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

As for educational methods, it is 
evident that none of those supplied 
by nature or the human research 
of our day ought to be rejected, 
provided they are good. Such 
methods ought rather to be highly 
esteemed and wisely employed. 
There is no greater error, however, 
in the formation of such select stu- 
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dents than excessive or exclusive 
reliance on these natural methods 
and their preference to the means 
provided by the _ supernatural 
order, or the neglect of these latter 
means in any way. For super- 
natural means, such as the sacra- 
ments, prayer, mortification and 
the like, are not only necessary to 
the attainment of a religious and 
clerical perfection crowned with 
apostolic success; they are al- 
together basic and of its essence. 


The natural foundation 


With this hierarchy of methods 
and activities preserved, nothing 
should be slighted which will con- 
tribute in any way to the perfec- 
tion of body and mind, the cultiva- 
tion of the natural virtues, and the 
formation of an integral human 
personality. Thus the supernatural 
training, whether for the religious 
life or for the priesthood, will be 
based on the solid foundation of 
natural integrity and refined per- 
sonality.2? Surely men will find the 
way to Christ more easy and in- 
. viting to the extent that they see 
in the person of the priest “the 
goodness and kindness of God our 
Savior.” ?? 


The supernatural structure 


Although the humane and natu- 
ral education of the religious clergy 
is to be highly esteemed, still first 
place in the program of formation 
must be given to supernatural 
sanctification of the soul. If the 





* Cfr. Phil. 4, 8. 

= Titus 8, 4. 

1 Thess. 4, 3. 

* Cfr. Code of Canon Law, can. 593. 
* Romans 13, 5. 
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words of the Apostle: “For this is 
the will of God, your sanctifica- 
tion,” ** apply to all Christians, 
they bind all the more one who has 
not only received the priesthood, 
but has made a public profession 
of his resolve to pursue evangelical 
perfection; one whose office has so 
constituted him an instrument for 
the sanctification of others that the 
salvation of souls and the spread 
of God’s kingdom depend in large 
measure upon his holiness. 


The quest of perfection 


All members, therefore, of the 
states of religious and evangelical 
perfection must ever bear in mind 
and frequently recall in God’s pres- 
ence, that it is not enough for the 
fulfillment of their bounden duty 
that they avoid mortal sin and, 
with God’s help, even venial sin, 
nor that they fulfill in a purely 
mechanical way the commands of 
their superiors, their vows which 
bind in conscience, or even the Rule 
of their community. 

The Church herself in her sacred 
canons bids: “omnes et singuli re- 
ligiosi, Superiores aeque ac subditi, 
debent ... vitam componere atque 
ita ad perfectionem sui status con- 
tendere”’** in accordance with 
these same holy Rules. For they 
must do all these things whole- 
heartedly and with burning love 
for God, not merely from compul- 
sion but also for conscience’ sake.” 
In order to ascend to the heights 
of holiness, and to make themselves 
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living fountains of charity for all 
men, they must be on fire with the 
most intense love of God and neigh- 
bor and be adorned with every 
virtue. 


IV 


When provision has been made 
for the sanctification of the soul, 
special attention must be given to 
the intellectual and pastoral train- 
ing of the religious clergy. Because 
of the importance of this subject 
and Our consciousness of Our high 
duty We want to propose and 
recommend somewhat more de- 
tailed principles. 


The need for solid learning. . . 


The necessity of a solid and well 
rounded intellectual training and 
formation for religious can be seen 
particularly from their threefold 
dignity in the Church, as religious, 
as priests, and as apostles. 


. . as religious 


The chief task of religious is to 
seek God alone, to cleave to Him, 
to meditate His divine mysteries, 
and to teach Him to others. They 
must never forget that it will be 
impossible for them to fulfill this 
sacred duty properly and fruitfully 
and to rise to a sublime union with 
Christ if they lack that abundant, 
profound and ever growing knowl- 
edge of God and His mysteries 
which is derived from sacred doc- 
trine.”° 


*Cfr. Pius XI, Apostolic Letter Unigenitus Dei Filius, Mar. 19, 1924: A.A.S. 16 
(1924), 137-138 (Enchiridion, n. 348, pp. 403-404). 

* Cfr. 1 Kings 2, 3. 

* Cfr. Matthew 5, 13-14. 

* Cfr. 1 Corinthians 4, 1-2. 

* Cfr. 2 Timothy 3, 17. 
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++» a8 priests 


But the priestly dignity consti- 
tutes one an ambassador of the 
Lord of all knowledge.”’ Its pos- 
sessor is called in a special sense 
the salt of the earth and the light 
of the world.** Obviously, then, it 
requires a comprehensive and 
sound education, especially in the 
ecclesiastical sciences. Such an 
education will avail to nourish and 
strengthen the priest’s spiritual 
life and keep him safe from error 
and delusive innovation. It will 
make him a trustworthy steward 
of the mysteries of God”® and a 
perfect man of God, equipped for 
every good work. 


... and as apostles 


Finally, the members of com- 
munities in the state of perfection 
exercise the apostolic office in 
various ways according to their 
different vocations, in preaching, 
in the Christian instruction of boys 
and young men, in the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, particularly 
that of penance, in missionary 
work among the heathen, in the 
direction of souls in the spiritual 
life, and, finally, in their daily asso- 
ciation with the faithful. But this 
apostolic office, We must insist, 
cannot possibly produce abundant 
and lasting fruit unless they them- 
selves are thoroughly familiar with 
Christian doctrine and remain so 
by constant study. - 
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Arts and sciences 


In order to attain this solid and 
thorough education and formation 
with proper attention to the natu- 
ral advancement of the young and 
a well planned course of studies, re- 
ligious superiors must use all dili- 
gence in providing that education 
of clerical students in the arts and 
sciences “be at least not inferior 
to that of laymen who take similar 
courses of study. In this way, a 
sound intellectual training of the 
students will be assured, their 
selection will be made more easily 
at the proper time,” ** and the stu- 
dents will be prepared for higher 
ecclesiastical studies and equipped 
with suitable inellectual resources. 


Teaching philosophy and theology 


In the teaching of philosophy 
and theology, which is to be done 
only by capable and carefully 
chosen professors, all the prescrip- 
tions laid down by the sacred 
canons, by Our Predecessors and 
by Ourselves are to be carefully 


- observed. These concern the rever- 


ence due the Church’s teaching 
authority, which they ought always 
and under all circumstances to 
manifest and instill in the minds 
and hearts of their students; the 
prudence and caution which must 
always be present in the careful 
and commendable investigation of 
the new questions which arise with 
the passage of time; the methods, 
teachings and principles of the 
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Angelic Doctor, which they must 
conscientiously uphold and follow 
in the philosophical and theological 
training of their students.*? 


Fidelity to the mind of the Church 


With Aquinas as their guide and 
teacher, they are to teach theology 
by a method which is positive and, 
as it is called, scholastic, in such 
wise that, in the light of the official 
teaching of the Church, they will 
carefully examine the sources of 
Revelation with all the appropriate 
aids, and will clearly explain and 
effectively defend the treasures of 
faith which are drawn therefrom. 
Since the deposit of Revelation has 
been entrusted to the Church alone 
for its authentic interpretation, 
this deposit of faith must be ex- 
pounded not by merely human rea- 
son and private judgment, but in 
complete fidelity to the meaning 
accepted by the Church and in 
accordance with the mind of the 
Church. 


Teaching in the Church’s name 


The professors of philosophy and 
theology, therefore, must be fully 
aware that they do not carry on 
their work in their own right and 
person, but exclusively in the name 
and authority of the supreme 
Magisterium, and that they per- 
form this ministry under the 
watchful eye and guidance of this 
same Magisterium, from which 
they have received, in a sense, their 
canonical office. 


= Pius XII, Apostolic exhortation, Menti nostrae, Sept. 23, 1950: A.A.S. 42 


(1950), 687. 


“Pius XII, Encyclical Humani generis, Aug. 12, 1950: A.A.S. 42 (1950), 578, 


577-578; Code of Canon Law, can. 1366. 
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Wherefore, with the exception of 
open questions in which there is 
still a legitimate freedom of opin- 
ion, “they are to remember that 
they have been given their teaching 
positions, not to impart their pri- 
vate opinions to their students, but 
rather to communicate to them 
the approved teachings of the 
Church.” ** 


The true goal of 
seminary education 


Furthermore, both faculty and 
students are always to bear in 
mind that they pursue ecclesias- 
tical studies not only for their 
intellectual development, but for 
their solid and sound formation as 
religious, as priests and as apos- 
tles. Consequently, they must 
study, not simply to pass examina- 
tions, but to impress upon their 
minds a certain pattern which will 
never fade, and from which, when 
the occasion arises, they will draw 
light and strength adequate to 
their own needs and the needs of 
others.** 


Means to this end 


To assure this result, let intel- 
lectual training be intimately 
joined with devotion to prayer and 
with contemplation of spiritual 
things. Let it also be complete, with 
no part of the prescribed studies 
omitted. Let it be coherent, in 
every respect integrated and en- 
tire, so that all their studies will 
unite in a single system which is 
sound and well ordered. Let it be 
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wisely adapted to refuting the 
errors and meeting the special 
needs of our times. Let it make 
use of the findings of this modern 
day and at the same time remain 
in strict accord with respected 
traditions. Finally, let it be effec- 
tively directed to a fruitful per- 
formance of the pastoral ministry 
in all its phases. 

Let this be its pattern, so that 
these future priests will be able 
easily and effectively to set forth 
and defend in their sermons and 
instructions for learned and un- 
learned alike the sound doctrine in 
which they have been schooled, will 
be able to administer the sacra- 
ments well, to actively promote the 
good of souls and to benefit all to 
whom they minister in word and 
deed. 


Pastoral preparation 


All that We have said so far 
concerning the spiritual and intel- 
lectual formation of seminarians is 
of such great importance and such 
clear necessity in the molding of 
truly apostolic men, that if a priest 
does not have the holiness and 
learning he should, he has nothing. 
Nevertheless, in order to fulfill Our 
grave obligations, We must add 
that along with holiness and suit- 
able learning the proper perform- 
ance of the apostolic ministry re- 
quires a careful and thorough pas- 
toral preparation which will pro- 
duce a genuine skill and versatility 
in fulfilling the numerous works of 
the Christian apostolate. 


~ * §t, Pius X, Motu proprio Doctoris Angelici, June 29, 1914: A.A.S. 6 (1914), 
338 (Enchiridion, n. 284, p. 336). 

*Cfr. Pius XII, Sermon to seminarians, June 24, 1939: A.A.S. 31 (1939), 246 
(Enchiridion, n. 378, p. 531). 
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Its necessity 


For if a careful preparation, 
fortified by a long apprenticeship, 
is usually a prerequisite to the suc- 
cessful exercise of any art, be it 
theoretical, technical or practical, 
it is evident that an equal, or, 
rather, a far more careful and pro- 
found formation should be given 
one who is destined to exercise 
what has rightly been called the 
art of arts. 


Its stages and objectives 


This pastoral formation of the 
clerical student should begin at the 
very start of his course of studies, 
advance as his years increase and, 
after his theological studies are 
completed, be consummated by a 
special period of training, adapted 
to the particular end of each reli- 
gious institute. It ought to aim 
above all at producing the follow- 
ing results: Those who are to be 
ministers and apostles of Christ 
will be solidly and thoroughly 
schooled and trained in the apos- 
tolic spirit and virtues after the 
* pattern of Christ Himself. They 
will be inspired with a burning and 
selfless zeal for promoting the 
glory of God, and with an active 
and ardent charity which will 
impel them to defend the Church 
and her rights, and to preserve and 
spread her teachings. 

They will be afire with zeal for 
the salvation of souls. They will 
display in all their words and 
works a supernatural prudence 
united with evangelical simplicity, 
a humble abnegation of self and a 
most obedient submission to Supe- 





~ %2 Timothy 2, 3. 
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riors, a firm trust in God and a 
keen sense of duty, manly enter- 
prise in assuming tasks assigned 
them and constancy of purpose in 
accomplishing these undertakings, 
persevering fidelity in doing their 
duty, great courage in enduring 
and doing heroic things, and, 
finally, a Christian affability and 
courtesy that will draw all men to 
them. 


Pastoral training in the curriculum 


In this pastoral training, heed 
must also be given to the education 
of the seminarian, in accordance 
with the stage to which he has 
come in his studies, in all the sub- 
jects which can contribute to the 
complete formation of a “good 
soldier of Christ Jesus,” * and can 
furnish him with suitable tools for 
his apostolate. 

In addition, therefore, to philo- 
sophical and theological studies ap- 
propriately orientated, as We have 
suggested, toward pastoral work, 
the future shepherds of the Lord’s 
flock must be given, by skilled pro- 
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fessors and in accordance with the 
rules laid down by the Holy See, a 
thorough grounding in psychology 
and pedagogy, didactics and cate- 
chetics, social and pastoral science, 
and other subjects of this sort. 
These studies should be in keeping 
with the most modern develop- 
ments in all these fields and should 
fit and prepare the seminarians for 
the many demands of the modern 
apostolate. 
Practical experience 

To solidify this academic train- 
ing and formation in the apostolate 
by practice and experience, it 
should be accompanied by a wisely 
gradated and prudently directed 
program of practical application. 
After ordination, We wish it to be 
exercised and perfected in a special 
apprenticeship [Latin: tirocinium] 
under the direction of learned and 
prudent priests who will mold the 
young by their example. Thus, with 
no interruption in their sacred 
studies, their apostolic formation 
will be made continually more 
solid. 


Implementation of 
this Constitution 


Now that We have set forth 
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these general principles by which 
both the educational process and 
the teachers and students ought to 
be formed and directed, We deter- 
mine and decree, after mature de- 
liberation, with clear knowledge 
and with the fullness of Our Apos- 
tolic Authority, that these general 
norms concerning each of the 
phases of this important subject be 
observed by all whom they concern. 


Moreover, We empower the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious 
in Our name to put into effect these 
General Statutes which We have 
now approved, and to do every- 
thing necessary to cause this Con- 
stitution, these Statutes and Regu- 
lations to be faithfully observed. 
This they may do by orders, in- 
structions, declarations, interpreta- 
tions and other documents of that 
kind. 

Anything to the contrary not- 
withstanding, even though worthy 
of special mention. 

Dated at Rome from St. Peter’s 
on the 31st day of May in the year 
of our Lord 1956 which is sacred to 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Queen of 
the Universe, and the 18th year of 
Our Pontificate. 

PIUS PP. XII 














St. Ignatius Loyola 


An Address of Pope Pius XIl 
at the Closing of the Ignatian Year 


Como el concertante 


As the finale of a great musical 
composition picks up and repeats 
in harmony all of its moods and 
fundamental themes, as the final 
chord of a symphony sums up all 
the feelings and emotions it con- 
tains and exalts them still more, 
as the last strophe of a hymn re- 
expresses more vibrantly the main 
theme, so are you gathered, be- 
loved children, in the valley of 
Loyola to bring to a close the cele- 
-bration of the 400th anniversary 
of the death of the great patriarch, 
St. Ignatius. You are now termin- 
ating that solemn commemoration 
in which We have agreed to take 
part not only in spirit but also in 
word, even as We did at the open- 
ing of the centennial and at other 
opportune times during the year. 


The Ignatian Year 


Let Our first words, then, be an 
act of acknowledgment and grati- 
tude to the Giver of all that is good. 
A year ago today, when We wrote 
to Our beloved son, the General of 


July 31, 1956 


the Society of Jesus, We certainly 
presumed that the centenary which 
We were opening would be worthy 
of its objective. It was also Our 
hope that it would be primarily 
spiritual in tone so as to benefit 
souls. 

Today We can say that this goal 
has been achieved. The ceremonies 
have been reported all over the 
world by press, radio, and word-of- 
mouth. There have been congresses 
and public and private manifesta- 
tions, acts of simple piety and 
solemn homage. However, the pre- 
dominant note in all this has been 
a true spirit of interior renovation. 
And you, beloved sons of Catholic 
Spain, can bear witness to this, 
since in your country, if We are 
not mistaken, the centenary has 
attained its two ultimate goals: 
the Spiritual Exercises transmitted 
by radio to the whole nation were 
most effective, and the procession 
of the Saint’s relic to all the Span- 
ish dioceses has been like a great 
national mission. 
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Ignatius: an embodiment 


of the Spanish spirit 


1. It is only just that the great 
country of Spain should show her 
esteem and affection for one of her 
most illustrious sons, who em- 
bodies what was finest in the 
Spanish spirit at one of the most 
glorious periods of history. 

Gracious and generous from 
early childhood, St. Ignatius devel- 
oped into a strong, prudent, and 
valiant youth who always kept his 
aspirations at the highest level, 
even in his deviations. As a man, 
he was courageous and long-suffer- 
ing, possessed of a great heart and 
a spirit naturally inclined to great 
things, and above all he was a 
Saint, whose heart was big enough 
to encompass the entire world. 
Ignatius embodied, without real- 
izing it, the most excellent qualities 
and virtues of his people and of 
his time. 

It has been very aptly stated 
that he is “the most vivid personi- 
fication of the Spanish spirit in the 
golden age.” By his innate nobil- 
ity, his magnanimity, and his 
capacity for performing the funda- 
mental and essential, he surpassed 
even the barriers of time and space 
without ever losing that rich 
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humanity which made him keenly 
sensitive to all the problems and 
difficulties of his country and his 
time in the great general picture 
of the history of the Church and 
of the world. 

The wonders of the Spanish 
mystics of his time, the greatness 
of the theologians of the period, 
the enchantment found in the im- 
mortal pages of the writers who 
are still such fine models of lan- 
guage and style, the qualities so 
many government officials, political 
figures, and diplomats knew how to 
utilize for the service of that em- 
pire on which the sun never set— 
all this we see reflected in the soul 
of Ignatius, in his service of a 
higher ideal, without thereby 
losing any of its proper character- 
istics. 

It is fitting, then, that present- 
day Spain, the rightful heiress of 
Spanish history, acclaim at this 
time one of her sons who has hon- 
ored her most. 


Ignatius: a servant 
of Christ’s Spouse 

2. Beloved children, Spanish 
Catholics, We see with the eyes of 
the spirit that you are united today 
in person, and even more in spirit, 
with many of Our children from 


Reported in Osservatore Romano, August 1, 1956. Spanish text. Translation 


by Rosalie L. Katkish. 


This was a radio address of Pope Pius XII, broadcast primarily to an overflow 
congregation gathered in the Basilica of St. Ignatius, Loyola, Spain. The occasion 
was the four hundredth anniversary of the death of St. Ignatius, the conclusion of 


the ‘Ignatian Year."’ 


Present in the Basilica were His Eminence Giuseppe Cardinal Siri, Archbishop of 
Genoa and Papal legate to the ceremonies; Generalissimo Francisco Franco; Arch- 
bishop Ildebrando Antoniutti, Apostolic Nuncio to Spain; and the Archbishops of 
Burgos, Zaragoza, Valladolid, Granada, Valencia, and Oviedo. 
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other nations as if to proclaim that 
Ignatius is not only a credit to his 
own country, but in a much truer 
sense a credit to humanity and to 
the Church. 

Saints are always a credit to 
their holy Mother, the Church, 
particularly at times of very spe- 
cial need for which they are fash- 
ioned accordingly. Among them 
none outranks Ignatius. He based 
his sanctity above all on the purest 
love of God, from Whom “all good 
and all gifts come.” (Spiritual Ex- 
ercises, n. 237) Then he turned 
this love into unconditional service 
to the “supreme commander of the 
good, who is Christ, our Lord.” 
(Ibid., n. 188) Finally, he rendered 
this service in perfect submission 
and obedience “to the true Spouse 
of Christ, our Lord—our holy 
Mother, the hierarchical Church.” 
(Ibid., n. 353) 

There has been much conjecture 
concerning the lady who occupied 
the thoughts of Ignatius, the 
knight. Perhaps a_ definitive 
answer will never be given this 
* question, and it is really a matter 
of secondary importance. But the 
lady whom he served unstintingly 
from the moment of his conver- 
sion, the lady for whom he 
dreamed the great dreams that he 
turned into deeds, the lady who 
occupied the first place in his gen- 
erous heart was, without doubt, 
our holy Mother, the Church, the 
living Spouse of Christ. 

But he was not content with his 
lifetime of personal service to her. 
He wished to leave her his funda- 
mental work, his Society, in order 
to perpetuate in her a spirit of 
love and service, a spirit of sacri- 
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fice which is the chief characteris- 
tic and reason for existence of the 
Ignatian army. 


Ignatius: son of the Holy See 


3. There was still another genial 
attribute in the sanctity of Igna- 
tius about which We, unworthy 
Vicar of Christ on earth, cannot 
remain silent. The sanctity of 
of Ignatius progressed from grati- 
tude to love, from love to the serv- 
ice of Christ, from service and love 
for Christ to service and love for 
His Spouse, the Church, and thence 
to an unconditional filial adherence 
to him who is the head and ruler 
of the Church, the living Christ on 
earth, the Roman Pontiff, at whose 
disposal the little group of students 
from Montmartre also placed 
themselves. So too the first priests 
whom Ignatius brought to Rome 
were anxious to consecrate their 
lives to the service of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Ignatius declared that 
this consecration was necessary for 
all who “wish to be militant for 
God, under the banner of the Cross 
and to serve only the Lord and the 
Church, His Spouse, under the 
Roman Pontiff, Vicar of Christ on 
earth.” (Apostolic Letter “Ex- 
poscit debitum,” July 21, 1550) 

Ignatius rose above all the de- 
fects and all the imperfections 
which at a given time might cast 
their shadow over any institution 
and, raising his eyes to heaven, 
proclaimed himself a soldier in the 
service of the Vicar of Christ, to 
whom he was so closely united that 
he consecrated his entire life and 
all his activities to him. This close 
union and submission has been the 
very foundation of the life of his 
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sons who have fought and are 
fighting all over the world in the 
service of the Roman Pontiff and 
of the Church, without considera- 
tion of reward or sacrifice. 

And how well aware of this you 
are, beloved children of Spain, who 
in days not far distant had occa- 
sion to admire the example given 
by hundreds and thousands of men 
who were expelled from their 
homes, stripped of all their worldly 
possessions, and driven into exile. 
You admired not only the silence 
and peace but the joy with which 
they suffered, precisely because the 
principal reason for such a great 
injustice was their loyalty and sub- 
mission to the Vicar of Christ. 


A portrait of Ignatius 


Ignatius was a human being of 
inestimable worth, a man enriched 
with the charisms of sanctity, a 
good servant of the Church, to 
whom he consecrated his life and 
his work, and a faithful soldier of 
the Pontiff to whom he has left as 
a precious heritage that most faith- 
ful army still nourished by his 
spirit. 

He was a tireless fighter and the 
highest of contemplatives, tena- 
cious in his aims and gentle in his 
manner of achieving them, reli- 
gious in all his thoughts but not 
oblivious to the realities imposed 
by life. He made use of profound 
intellectual criteria, but was capa- 
ble of reducing the most compli- 
cated problem to a coherent order. 
He was unswerving in his princi- 
ples but had a great understanding 
of men, who were more impressed 
by his moral qualities than by his 
intellectual attributes. He was a 
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powerful logician whose heart was 
filled with delicacy and tenderness. 
Prudent to the greatest degree in 
all things, he was, nonetheless, 
possessed of a supernatural confi- 
dence in the results of his efforts. 
He had a supreme love for Christ, 
was modest, humble, completely 
dedicated to God, poor in worldly 
goods, firm in his principles and 
unwavering in his course, inte- 
grally united to God, Who was ever 
present before him. This is a de- 
scription of Ignatius of Loyola, 
captain of the militia of Christ, 
soldier of the Pontificate and of the 
Church. 


A monument to Ignatius 


Let us reflect on his memory, 
beloved children. We seem to see 
him coming out of his ancestral 
mansion, standing in the half-light 
of the archway, under the escut- 
cheon which recalls to him the 
glories of his ancestors. His dress 
is noble, but simply styled. One of 
his legs is bandaged and he walks 
with difficulty, until he meets: the 
rays of the setting sun beyond the 
shadows. 

Now we see his grave face more 
clearly. A wondrous light issues 
from his eyes which seems to re- 
flect heaven. Is he going to say his 
customary “Salve” to the Virgin of 
Olaz? He is beginning to walk, but 
he is not limping today as usual. 
He looks out over the wide valley 
and then turns to the left and be- 
gins to ascend the slope of Izar- 
raiz. Higher and higher he climbs, 
leaving the earth behind him, scal- 
ing the hills one by one until he 
finally stops to look down at you. 

Observe him well, on that monu- 
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ment which you are dedicating to 
him as a symbol of your piety. His 
noble clothing has been converted 
into a warrior’s armor. His body 
has been turned into bronze to defy 
time. His feet rest firmly on a 
ship’s keel as if to calm the restless 
waves of the world. He has grown 
to such proportions that he domin- 
ates the horizon. He can peer into 
the windows of the world from his 
position above his valley, above the 
Pyrenees, above Spain and beyond 
his own century. 

This is the destiny of saints, of 
immortal souls: when they come 
into contact with the inexorable 
and relentless file called time, they 
are not ground down and worn 
away; they develop and expand 
with the perspective of the cen- 
turies, as that monument of yours 
which is scarcely discernible at 
close range but which is enormous 
and imposing from a distance. 


4 closing prayer and blessing 


From those heights, or better 
still, from the heights of heaven, 
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may St. Ignatius bless his birth- 
place which he loved so much, and 
all of Spain which he honored and 
served so generously. May he con- 
tinue to pray for this Church 
whose loyal son he was. Through 
his intercession may the service of 
his zealous sons continue ever to be 
subject to the Vicars of Christ, 
who have paid him honor with 
their paternal love. 

As a pledge of all these gifts and 
graces, here is Our Blessing: to 
you, beloved son, Our legate who 
has represented us so worthily; to 
Our brothers in the episcopacy, 
priests and religious who are pres- 
ent there today; to the Spanish 
Chief of State and all the civil and 
military authorities who have con- 
tributed with such genuine piety to 
the splendor of those solemn cele- 
brations; to all Our children pres- 
ent there; to the beloved Society 
of Jesus; to all that region and all 
of Spain, as well as to all those to 
whom Our voice is being carried by 
intangible waves. 





Christian scholars 





. . . Your work in universities calls for men well-versed in the Arts and 
Sciences, Philosophy and Theology, who in a spirit of holy zeal consecrate 
themselves to a persevering pursuit of high scholarship, so that the school 
they serve may become a centre radiating that life which comes from 
true wisdom for the benefit of the national community. Knowledge and man's 
craving for knowledge have always been a weapon cleverly wielded by the 
enemies of God's Church. It is so today. Catholic scholars must be pre- 
pared to meet the enemy on his own ground. Illumined in their task by the 
splendours of divine Faith, they will demonstrate beyond doubting that Truth 
is one, and its multiple rays, if followed with humble sincerity, will inevitably 
léad one back to Him, "in Whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowl- 


edge." (Col. 2, 3)... 


—Pius XIl. To a general chapter of the Congregation 
of the Holy Cross. July 19, 1956. 








The Franciscan Way 


. . » You know that the spirituality of any saint is his particular way of 
envisioning God, of speaking to Him, of approaching Him, and of dealing 
with Him. Every saint sees the attributes of God in the light of what he 
ponders most, of what he penetrates most deeply, of what attracts him most 
and what conquers him. For every saint one particular virtue of Christ is the 
ideal toward which he needs must tend. Yet all the saints—indeed the whole 
Church—strive to imitate the whole Christ. In fact it is because of this that 
the Church is, so to speak, the total Christ, and individual Christians—the 
individual saints—are His members, each more or less perfect. 

There is, then, a Franciscan doctrine according to which God is holy, 
is great, but above all is good, indeed the supreme Good. For in this doc- 
trine God is love. He lives by love, creates for love, becomes flesh and 
redeems, that is, He saves and sanctifies, for love. 

There is also a Franciscan way of contemplating Jesus: the meeting of 
uncreated Love with created love. Similarly, there is a method of loving 
Him and of imitating Him. In reality it sees the Man-God and prefers to 
consider Him in His holy humanity, because it reveals Him more clearly 
and, as it were, allows Him to be touched. From this arises a burning devo- 
tion to the Incarnation and the Passion of Jesus, because they allow us to see 
Him, not so much in His glory, in His omnipotent grandeur or in His eternal 
triumph, as in His human love—so tender in the manger, so sorrowful on the 
cross. 

There is, finally, a Franciscan way of imitating Jesus. Your Seraphic Father 
searched for and found in the Gospel, seemingly opened at random, three 
sayings of the Divine Master. The first said: "If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven." (Matt. 19, 21) The second gave warning: "If anyone wishes to 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me." (Matt. 16, 24) The third, finally: "Carry neither purse, nor wallet, nor 
sandals.’ (Luke 10, 4) At that the Holy Patriarch said: "This shall be our 
Rule." (Anon, Perus. c. 10 & II) 

From this arises Franciscan poverty, which flees from luxury and which 
loves the things that give less pleasure to the eye and to vanity. From this 
is born Franciscan simplicity which brings the soul to search for God directly, 
following the short way, the simple way, that is to say, paying less heed to 
its own disfigurement and more to the infinite beauty of God. From this 
springs Franciscan renunciation, total and continual, but without shocks, 
without violence, and without regrets—a sweet renunciation, made for the 
love of Jesus. From this surges that candid Franciscan joy, which is not the 
same as noisy gaiety or unseemly laughter, but is rather the tranquil smile, 
full of amiable serenity. 

From this, above all, comes that universal charity which, because it sees 
everyone and everything in God, loves everyone and everything in Him and 
for Him, and which takes delight in everyone and everything because it takes 
delight in God. Deus meus et omnia! My God and my All! . .. 

—Pius XII. To the Franciscan Tertiaries of Italy. July 1, 1956. 
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Toward Outer Space 


An Address of His Holiness Pope Pius XIl to the 
Seventh International Congress of Astronautics 


A loccasion 


HE seventh Congress of the 

International Astronautical 

Federation has brought you 
together in Rome this year, gentle- 
men, and on this occasion you have 
expressed a desire that We par- 
ticipate in some way in the con- 
clusion of your labors. We are 
very pleased at this, and We ex- 
press Our admiration at the con- 
viction, tenacity, and daring of 
those who for a half-century have 
gradually been mastering such a 


* vast field of study. 


To tell the truth, the uninitiated 
who are informed for the first 
time of your activities and of the 
aims of your society cannot help 
feeling some surprise. Even the 
word “astronautical” suggests fan- 
tastic voyages across dizzy space 
under conditions especially forbid- 
ding for the human organism, 
which is in this way thrust outside 
its natural environment. 

It still seems to many people 
that a plan for such an expedition 
can rise only in an unrestrained 
imagination which is little con- 
cerned with solid reality and has 
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surrendered to all the whims of its 
fancy. However, the fundamental 
principles on which astronautics 
must be based were clearly and 
logically formulated as long ago, 
even, as the turn of the century. 


Escape from earth 


The possibility of escape from 
the earth’s gravitational pull by 
sufficient acceleration of a body’s 
movement was established. It had 
been determined that this accelera- 
tion could be obtained by means of 
rocket power. The eventual trans- 
portation of human beings was 
soon being considered. 

It was a great deal merely to 
have expressed these ideas with 
conviction. But there still remained 
the problem of finding concrete 
means of applying them. 

Since rocket power constituted 
the only means of propulsion suit- 
able for interplanetary flight, there 
arose the problem of overcoming 
technical obstacles one at a time 
and of constructing engines which 
could attain higher and higher alti- 
tudes and ever increasing speeds. 
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This experimental phase started at 
the beginning of the second quar- 
ter of this century. In 1926 the 
first rocket with liquid fuel was 
launched in America. 


Astronautical societies 


In Europe, astronautical ama- 
teurs, desirous of uniting their en- 
deavors, grouped together in the 
Verein fiir Raumschiffahrt, be- 
cause it was becoming clear that 
the complexity of the undertaking 
demanded as extensive a collabora- 
tion as possible. Meanwhile a Ger- 
man society was developing rapid- 
ly and other societies were soon 
forming in different countries. In 
1930 there was founded in Amer- 
ica the American Interplanetary 
Society—later called the American 
Rocket Society—which was des- 
tined to spread the idea of inter- 
planetary flight and to push experi- 
mentation. In England the British 
Interplanetary Society, born in 
1933, rapidly acquired great influ- 
ence in astronautical questions. 


Converting the V-2 to peace 


But other more powerful and 
more demanding forces were about 
to impart a feverish pace to work 
of this sort. The approach of 
World War II drew the atten- 
tion of public authorities to the 
strategic value of new engines, 
and the unleashing of hostilities 
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speeded research even further. The 
celebrated V-2, launched for the 
first time in 1944, was evidence of 
sensational success in the construc- 
tion of liquid fuel rockets. For- 
tunately, the return of peace 
turned this discovery to scientific 
purposes. 

By means of similar apparatus 
men are presently intensifying ex- 
ploration into the stratosphere and 
they have thus been able to obtain 
direct measurements of its pres- 
sure, density and ionization. They 
have also been able to advance the 
study of solar and cosmic radia- 
tion. 


Astronautical congresses 


Although scientific research is 
now the immediate end which jus- 
tifies peaceful use of rockets, such 
use is for you only a stepping stone 
toward a more important goal, in- 
terplanetary flight. In 1949, the 
Gesellschaft fiir Weltraumforsch- 
ung and the British Interplane- 
tary Society proposed the organi- 
zation of an international astro- 
nautical congress. This congress 
met in Paris in 1950 and formu- 
lated a resolution to set up an in- 
ternational society which would 
study and develop interplanetary 
flight. 

The second congress, held at 
London in 1951, saw the establish- 
ment of the Fédération Astronau- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, September 22, 1956. French text. Translation 
based in part on excerpts released by N.C.W.C. 

This was an address of Pope Pius XII to the seventh International Congress of 
Astronautics. Among the delegates who heard and applauded this message were 
Leonid Sedov of Russia and Kasimierz Zarankievicz of Poland. 
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tique Internationale and helped to 
fix details of its constitution. It 
thus represented the first sys- 
tematic attempt to intensify world 
cooperation among astronautical 
specialists. This feature was ac- 
cented even more strongly in the 
following congresses, while the au- 
thority of the Fédération was in- 
creasing. 


The earth-satellite 


Your second congress broached 
the question, and this was its prin- 
cipal scientific contribution, of an 
artificial earth-satellite. This idea 
grew during the following years. 
At the same time, its many advan- 
tages for astronomy, electronics, 
nuclear research, biology, and car- 
tography were more carefully cal- 
culated. It was confirmed all the 
more when the special committee 
for the International Geophysical 
Year recommended, in 1954, the 
construction of a small scientific 
satellite. Finally, on July 29, 1955, 
the United States announced offi- 
_ cially that it will launch an arti- 
ficial earth satellite during the 
Geophysical Year. 

You have stressed, gentlemen, 
that the present congress, because 
of this event, takes on a particular 
importance. Besides the artificial 
satellite, the approaching Geophys- 
‘ical Year will see the launching of 
numerous rockets for the explora- 
tion of the upper atmosphere. 

The great effort of international 
collaboration and the desire to ac- 
complish a task highly profitable to 
humanity encourage you to look to 
the future with increasing op- 
timism. 


There innumerable 


are still 
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practical difficulties to be overcome 
and you must solve these one by 
one, using all the resources of the 
sciences and modern technology, 
including, among others, the won- 
derful electronic calculators which 
reduce to an extraordinary degree 
the time consumed by mathemati- 
cal operations. 


Interstellar flight 


But you do not hesitate to face 
the most general problems posed 
by the conquest of interplanetary 
space. Some among you, as shown 
in the documents you have given 
Us, have even gone so far as to 
examine the abstract possibility of 
interstellar flight which the very 
term “astronautics” indicates as 
the ultimate goal of your work. 


Intellectual and moral aspects 


We shall not go into details, but 
you are well aware, gentlemen, that 
a project of such scope has intel- 
lectual and moral aspects that can- 
not be ignored. It postulates a cer- 
tain conception of the world, its 
meaning, and its final end. 

The Lord God Who has placed 
in the heart of man an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge did not intend 
to limit his efforts at conquest 
when He said to him: “Subdue the 
earth.” (Gen. 2, 28) He confided 
all creation to man and offered it 
to the human spirit in order that 
this spirit, by penetrating creation, 
might be able to understand ever 
more profoundly the infinite great- 
ness of the Creator. 

If the man of today has felt him- 
self imprisoned on the earth, so to 
speak, and has had to be content 
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with fragmentary information 
about the universe, it seems now 
that it may be possible to break 
through the barrier and win access 
to new truths and new information 
which God has deposited in pro- 
fusion in the world. 

Motives of curiosity or adven- 
ture alone will never succeed in 
correctly orienting efforts of such 
amplitude. Faced with new situa- 
tions involving the intellectual de- 
velopment of humanity, the con- 
science must take a point of view. 
Man must deepen his knowledge 
of himself and God in order to situ- 
ate himself more exactly in the 
total picture of the universe, in 
order better to evaluate the import 
of his activity. 


Community and solidarity 


The common effort of all man- 
kind toward a peaceful conquest 
of the universe should assist in im- 
pressing more deeply upon the con- 
sciences of men a sense of com- 
munity and solidarity, that all 
might be aware that they are the 
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great family of God, children of 
the same Father. 

But to appreciate this fact, one 
must have no less respect for truth, 
reality, and courage than for scien- 
tific research. 

The boldest explorations of 
space will serve only to introduce 
among men a new area of dissen- 
sion if they are not undertaken 
with deep moral reflection and con- 
scientious devotion to the higher 
interests of humanity. 

We sincerely hope, gentlemen, 
that the present congress will make 
progress along this path which is 
still so long and difficult, and We 
especially desire that the profound 
spiritual discoveries which result 
from it may not be less than its 
scientific attainments. 

We implore for you the protec- 
tion and favor of God, Who created 
the universe for man and wishes 
by that fact to make Himself 
known and loved, and as a pledge 
of this We grant you, your fami- 
lies, and associates Our Apostolic 
Blessing. 





The bond of total love 


. . . We are very much consoled to learn how seamen reaching the world's 
ports are becoming accustomed to look for the help you are prepared to 
give them. That help is and will always remain primarily spiritual. It is your 
love of God that is your driving force in this apostleship; and you have been 
taught and are intimately conscious that love of one's neighbor is inextricably 
bound up with love of God. God did not create a human family made up 
of segregated, dissociated, mutually independent members. No; He would 
have them all united by the bond of total love of Him and consequent self- 
dedication to assisting each other to maintain that bond intact. How better 
could you show your love for your neighbor than by striving to procure 
for him what is his greatest boon, love of His Lord and Creator. .. . 


—Pius XII. To the Apostleship of the Sea. September 9, 1956. 











Cancer: a Medical and Social Problem 


An Address of Pope Pius Xil 
to the International Union Against Cancer 


Nous saluons 


T IS with particular interest 

that We greet this illustrious 

assembly of  cancerologists 
united under the auspices of the 
Italian League for the Prevention 
of Tumors. It is not without emo- 
tion, you understand, gentlemen, 
that We see in you the hope of so 
many sick people and, even, beyond 
those whose illnesses are too often 
incurable, the hope of all humanity. 
As early as 1949 We had the pleas- 
ure of receiving many of you and 
addressing you on the occasion of 
the “Study Week on the Biological 
Problem of Cancer” which was 
organized by Our Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Science. 


The progress of research 


Since then research has con- 
tinued to progress; public opinion 
has become ever more aware of 
everything that concerns the prob- 
lem of cancer. One need only think 
of the excitement that is aroused 
by the announcement of some dis- 
covery to measure the eager ex- 
pectancy of those who. suffer and 
of their friends who are unable to 
help them. In most cases, unfor- 
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tunately, the news arouses passing 
hopes only. Your army of research 
workers has behind it a vast ex- 
perience, and so many analyzed 
and classified documents, that it 
can have no illusions about the 
complexity of the problems and the 
extreme difficulty of a real solu- 
tion. 


International cooperation 


That is why you feel the need of 
frequently pooling the fruits of 
your research and of putting into 
some perspective the immense cam- 
paign which is being waged over 
the whole globe, in all latitudes and 
in every social situation, in order 
the better to define the causes and 
specific nature of malignant tu- 
mors. We are especially familiar 
with the considerable work of the 
International Union against Can- 
cer, which is striving to establish 
a unity among organizations of 
various countries which are de- 
voted to the fight against cancer. 

At the present time, various 
branches of the Union are assem- 
bled in meeting. Among them are 
the Research Commission, the 
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Commission on Social Strife, the 
Commission of International Con- 
gresses, and the Executive Com- 
mittee, whose job it is to apportion 
and coordinate the work, an es- 
sential task of this extraordinarily 
impressive organization. We are 
pleased to mention, too, among re- 
cent projects, the first Symposium 
on Antimitotics which was held 
last year by the Italian League for 
the Prevention of Tumors. 


The immensity of the task 


Each of you represents a par- 
ticular branch of research, a whole 
family of scholars, of renowned 
institutions, endowed with means 
of investigation, with experimental 
and material resources, which are 
undoubtedly large but, neverthe- 
less, insufficient for the immense 
task which claims your attention. 

Actually, the disease is every- 
where and is spreading. It mani- 
fests itself under a thousand forms 
and seems to come from the most 
varied sources. Its ultimate cause 
still escapes science. Science is still 
in the stage of observation and de- 
fense, unable as yet to take arms 
against cancer in the decisive 
battle which is awaited all over the 
world. 


The contribution of etiology 


Etiology, however, is the one 
field which has already furnished 
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interesting contributions which are 
useful in many cases. The study 
of occupational tumors and the 
methodically conducted  experi- 
ments on animals have brought to 
light certain factors which com- 
bine in bringing about cancer. 
Your meetings have highlighted 
one point of these research proj- 
ects: the attempt to measure the 
possible role of certain chemical 
ingredients in food in initiating 
carcinomas. 


Cancerigenous substances 


The existence of the so-called 
cancerigenous substances has been 
known for some time. In the 18th 
century, the English surgeon, Per- 
cival Pott, pointed out the connec- 
tion between tumors in chimney 
Sweeps and soot, with which they 
were constantly covered. The 
chemical agent was eventually dis- 
covered. Then, little by little, it 
was possible to determine the vari- 
ous groups of substances whose 
action increased the risk and pres- 
ence of tumors. Though there have 
been no great indications of the 
mechanism which sets off the 
initial disorder, it has been estab- 
lished that the molecular system 
itself seems to work in conjunc- 
tion with the aggressive nature of 
the guilty chemical substances. 
Certain aniline derivatives, in par- 





Reported in Osservatore Romano, August 20, 1956. French text. Translation by 
George Robinson. 
This address was delivered to the executive committee of the International Union 
against Cancer. The group of sixty scientists represented nineteen countries includ- 
ing the United States. 
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ticular, occasionally used as color- 
ing in food products, have been 
blamed, and the popular press has, 
as is its practice, seized upon such 
a declaration on the subject —a 
declaration which you yourselves, 
without doubt, have already care- 
fully evaluated. 


Necessity of prompt diagnosis 

In addition to the scientific prob- 
lems connected with the battle 
against cancer, there are apprecia- 
ble difficulties in the social sphere 
which complicate the situation. 
One of these is the exact diagnosis 
of the disease at the proper time. 
Clinical experience has demon- 
strated that there is no doubt that 
the chances for cure are closely 
connected with the speed with 
which cancer can be discovered. 


Obstacles to early diagnosis 


Now there are two obstacles to 
an early diagnosis: the patients, 
and the doctors themselves. Igno- 
rance and negligence play a peril- 
ous part among the sick; illiteracy 
in particular, and a propensity to 
patent remedies, as well as an 
ignorance of hygienic laws and 
hesitancy about consulting a doc- 
tor. It has been noticed that these 
factors generally arise from the 
social and economic situation of 
the.people concerned. 


The doctor’s problems 

On the other hand, the doctor 
can also be responsible for the 
aggravation of cancer by his in- 
sufficient knowledge or indecision. 

At times he does not suspect or 
perceive the nature of the disorder. 
Then again, he may exaggerate the 
gravity or degree of incurability 
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of the disease or use remedies 
which cannot bring any noticeable 
alleviation. 

These errors may be excused, 
first of all, because diagnosis is 
frequently difficult, but also be- 
cause of the inefficiency of health 
organizations which are deprived 
of the proper means of action. In 
such a situation, where a single 
doctor may run aground, a group 
of well-trained specialists would 
have no trouble in forming a sure 
judgment and in directing the 
treatment of the sick person along 
well-established lines. 


Application of therapy 


Once the presence of cancer has 
been established with certainty, the 
doctor must face a problem of 
another sort: the application of 
therapeutic means. Before he has 
recourse to such means as surgery, 
chemotherapy, X-rays, or radium, 
he must see clearly the end to be 
attained and the way in which each 
of these things is to be used. 


Attention to the whole man 


Before anything else, the doctor 
should consider the whole man, in 
the unity of his person, that is to 
say, not merely his physical con- 
dition but his psychological state 
as well as his spiritual and moral 
ideals and his place in society. 
What would be the practical con- 
sequences of the course the doctor 
prescribes? Just how great a risk 
would be attached to a serious op- 
eration which would be dangerous 
and bring great sacrifice in its 
wake? How would the sick man 
profit by it? Rather than impose 
upon the patient great and perma- 
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nent illness, which would reduce 
him to an almost total inactivity, 
would it not be better if he were 
enabled to work as long as possi- 
ble? On the other hand, it often 
happens that the desire to make 
the patient’s life more comfortable 
and a little longer, and to bring 
him some modicum of indispen- 
sable comfort, will permit onerous 
treatment which at best offers little 
hope. 


Science and understanding 


In every case, the doctor is 
forced to a deep reflection, a real 
meditation, in which the human 
factors are taken into account more 
than others. The responsibility is 
indeed great for the man who must 
make the final decision. Pure 
science, in this case, is almost com- 
pletely overshadowed in the face 
of a deep human understanding 
which is unselfish and _ sensi- 
tive to all the intangibles of the 
affective order, all the things by 
which a crass spirit is unaffected. 
Medicine takes much of its gran- 
deur from the imperious demand 
which constrains it to pay untiring 
attention to the most lowly ele- 
ments of the physical order as well 
as the secret motions of the spirit 
which are often strangely power- 
ful in regard to the will. 


Patience, perseverance, and prayer 


At the close of these days of 
study, gentlemen, We should like 
to extend to you Our most sincere 
wishes and Our encouragement, 
because We cannot think without 
sorrow of the great amount of suf- 
fering which would be spared man- 
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kind if the intimate nature and 
fundamental causes of cancer were 
better known. 

We ask God to enlighten your 
minds and to stir up the insight 
which will advance science; but 
above all We beg from Him pa- 
tience for each of you and persever- 
ance in a task which is often tedi- 
ous and deceiving. The man who 
is sustained by faith- and the love 
of God and his neighbor will offer 
his efforts to the Lord with gen- 
erosity in a prayer of supplication, 
when working with something 
which has often discouraged 
others. 


Bodily and moral ills 


If the Creator has allowed the 
powerful anomalies which we call 
carcinomas to operate, He has also 
allowed more serious anomalies, 
which we call sin and spiritual 
sickness. We sincerely hope that, 
in their great effort of fraternal 
collaboration, men will soon reach 
the point where they are able to 
prevent, reduce, or even suppress 
the first evils; but We would ear- 
nestly desire, even more, to see 
them unite ardently and with per- 
severance against moral evil, 
which is so much worse than any 
bodily illness. It would not be true 
to pretend that such a unity and 
such a battle do not exist and do 
not bear fruit; but how does it 
happen that so often there is lack- 
ing the intensity of application 
with which humanity seeks out 
and combats physical pain? 

These thoughts were suggested 
to Us, gentlemen, by the examina- 
tion of your admirable work, and 
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We leave them to your considera-. a sign of Our paternal good-will, 
tion. We shall not fail to offer to We give to all of you present, to 
the Almighty prayers for your your families, associates, and 
very great success and, as an ear- friends, Our most loving Apostolic 
nest of graces from above, and as_ Benediction. 


The Third Order of St. Francis 


. . . The Third Order was born in the mind of your Seraphic Father the 
day that a group of souls, moved and urged on by his words, asked to be 
allowed to accompany him on the path he was traveling, following in the 
footsteps of Christ, in Whose name he was constantly repeating the words 
"Be ye perfect." (Matt. 5, 48) But since it was not possible for everyone to 
follow the evangelical counsels, Francis reminded them that all persons, as 
long as they wished it, could tend to the perfection of their own state of life 
and reach it without embracing the state of perfection. By denying them- 
selves, all persons could be docile instruments in the hands of Christ, prompt 
to answer His every desire and his every suggestion. 

And that complete and continual clinging to the will of God, that affec- 
tionate yet strong dedication to Him and to His wishes, that fullness and 
perfection of life in the light of the Gospel, can belong to all Christians, and 
has in fact been the treasure of so many in every age. 

The Third Order of St. Francis was born to satisfy this thirst for heroism 
among those who, though having to remain in the world, did not wish to 
be of the world. The Third Order, then, seeks souls who long for perfection 
in their own state. ... 


—Pius XII. To the Franciscan Tertiaries of Italy. July 1, 1956. 
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ers] aimed at developing in the souls of 
young men the spirit of prayer, obedi- 
ence, and mortification, the only spirit 
capable of conquering a world per- 
meated with materialism and sensu- 


ality.” 
* 


MUNICIPAL AND PROVINCIAL off- 
cials of Italy, who had only recently 
been elected to office, met with the Holy 
Father on July 22nd. For this occasion 
the Pope returned from Castelgandolfo 
to Rome. His talk, on the Christian in 
government, appears on pages 247 and 


following. 
* 


LIECHTENSTEIN, the little Catholic 
principality between Austria and Swit- 
zerland, sent a group of pilgrims, in- 
cluding the country’s Premier, to greet 
the Holy Father in July. “We take your 
visit,” he told them, “to show your de- 
sire to enter into the new times with the 
old faith, to guard the Catholic charac- 
ter of your country. Hold fast to your 
religious usages. But that is not of ulti- 
mate consequence. Customs are, after 
all, merely a framework. The decisive 
thing is that you stand convinced of 
your faith, that you take it seriously, 
and that by a sacramental life you grow 
ever stronger into Christ. In our mod- 
ern civilization one can still be a perfect 


Christian.” 
* 


CARTHUSIAN MONKS of the charter- 
house of Vedana at Mas di Sedico, Italy, 


received a letter from Pope Pius on 
August 4th, the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the monastery’s foundation. 
“Your religious profession,” he told 
them, “is, as you know, a very lofty 
one. For if it belongs to all men to 
know, love, and reverence God, it should 
be your special lot to savor Him, as far 
as it is possible in this mortal life, and 
to enjoy that sweetness which is a re- 
flection and pretoken of the joys of 
heaven .... It is therefore an almost 
angelic way of life to which God has 
called you... .” 


* 


PAPAL AUDIENCES at Castelgandolfo 
are more intimate and light in tone than 
those at Vatican City. Twice each week 
at 6 P.M. the courtyard is packed with 
tourists and pilgrims of every race and 
color. Some sing hymns or recite the 
rosary while they wait. Others ready 
their cameras. All eyes are focused on 
a little balcony, draped in red tapestry, 
where the white-clad figure of Pope Pius 
XII will soon appear. 

The Holy Father is greeted with a re- 
sounding roar: Viva il Papa; Vive le 
Saint Pere; Heiliger Vater; Hurrah for 
the Pope. 

From a small book Pope Pius reads 
the names of the various groups which 
are present, and speaks to each for a 
minute in its native language. They 
respond with more cheers. Some sing, 
while the Holy Father listens attentively. 
Finally, when all have been welcomed, 
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he speaks a few parting words and gives 
his blessing. 


* 


THE WORD OF GOD im the Christian 
Community was the subject of an ad- 
dress in Italian delivered by Pope Pius 
in September to the sixth Italian Study 
Week in Pastoral Practice. The Holy 
Father gave as the topic of his address 
“the proposition that the preaching of 
the Word of God in the community finds 
its scope and its ultimate direction, first 
in Christ’s preaching, and secondly in 
that of the Church.” 

On the first of these points, he dis- 
cussed “the personal note in the preach- 
ing of our Lord” and “the preaching of 
our Lord with regard to its content.” 
He then reviewed “the mission of the 
Church in preaching God’s Word,” “the 
fulfillment of this mission in the course 
of history,” and “the carrying out of 
this mission today.” 

In conclusion Pope Pius said that 
“every shepherd of souls approaches the 
world with understanding, knowledge, 
and love, not to be pulled down by the 
world to its own level, but, through his 
human word, to give it the liberating 
truth of God, the transforming perfec- 
tion of Jesus, the Redeemer... .” Pub- 
lication of this address in full has had 
to be postponed to a future issue. The 
excerpts given here are from an English 
translation released by the Vatican Press 


Office. 


* 


SKILLED WORKERS of Barcelona 
were told by the Holy Father in an ad- 
dress on September 7th that they occupy 
a sort of middle ground between em- 
ployer and production worker and have 
thus been given the mission of drawing 
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these two groups even closer together. 
He told them in his concluding remarks 
that “You would be uniquely honored 
if divine Providence should choose to 
use you and your activity in order that 
the doctrine of Christ, love and respect 
for the laws of the Church, and the prac- 
tice of the Christian life might be re- 
stored to certain areas where their ab- 
sence has, perhaps, been noted more 
often in recent times.” 


* 


IRISH POLICEMEN, members of Dub- 
lin’s Pioneer Total Abstinence Associa- 
tion of the Sacred Heart, heard the Holy 
Father express his concern over the 
problems arising from emigration. “We 
cannot help feeling some anxiety,” he 
said, “when we reflect on the continual 
emigration of so many of your people 
from the land of their fathers. Will 
their Faith continue to be their guiding 
and protecting star? ... Will the Faith, 
that flourished in the sheltered garden 
at home, still thrive in an atmosphere 
that may be chilling and frosty? .. . 
Your devoted and beloved Bishops are 
alert to the danger, and their guidance 
will afford protection to those who must 
leave, while the special need of the im- 
migrant will be another sharp spur to 
the apostolic ambitions of Our dear and 
worthy sons—God’s priests busy in the 
vineyard of the Lord... .” 

The Pope lauded the “high and holy 
mission given by Providence to the 
Irish nation.” He said that one bows 
“in humble, reverent admiration before 
the inscrutable wisdom of God for hav- 
ing directed the Irish in spreading the 
Faith throughout the world.” Another 
excerpt from this talk appears on page 
28A., 
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THE YOUNG FARMER and his role in 
modern society engaged the Pope’s at- 
tention in an address to a Congress of 
the International Catholic Rural Youth 
Movement. “You yourselves,” he told 
them, “must be penetrated by the spirit 
of Christ, alive with His life through the 
regular reception of the sacraments. . . . 
On these conditions, you will be— 
among the young people of the farm 
and rural areas of your respective coun- 
tries—that leaven which, when thor- 
oughly mixed with the batter, causes the 
whole of it to rise. Thanks to you, there 
may indeed arise in rural communities 
—‘those preserves of men who are 
healthy in soul and body’—a Christian 
generation that will face the future with 
confidence, because the Message of 
Christ is, for humanity, a Message of 
hope and salvation. .. .” 


* 


THE APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA, an 
organization which tends to the spiritual 
needs of seamen, was praised by the 
Holy Father in an audience granted to 
workers in the Apostleship who had 
come to Castelgandolfo from Atlantic 
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House, Liverpool, England. “You can 
offer merely a substitute for the restful, 
soothing affection of a family hearth,” 
the Pope told them, “but it is a substi- 
tute that is so necessary.... We pray 
that God may be pleased to transform 
such service into a golden key in your 
hands to open the souls of more and 
more men to the knowledge of Him 
‘who did not spare His own son, but 
gave Him up for us all.’ .. .” There is 
another selection from this address on 
page 245. 
* 


TRANSLATORS. This issue, once 
again, represents the combined efforts of 
a number of translators. The footnote 
to each message published in full iden- 
tifies its translator. Those who trans- 
lated filler material, or excerpts appear- 
ing in News and Notes, are Garrett Bol- 
ger, James Conklin, Mary Z. Fockler, 
Rev. James Markham, John Tash- 
jean, Rev. Austin Vaughan, and Kathryn 
D. Wyatt. Excerpts from the address to 
the Third Order of St. Francis were 
translated by Very Rev. Brian Gordon, 
O.F.M., and are published by courtesy 
of the Franciscan Herald Press. 
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323. On the Education and Formation 
of Religious. (Sedes Sapientiae) May 31, 
1956. Apostolic Constitution of Pope 
Pius XII. (Est. length: 3000 words) 


Key Topics 

Apostolate; Apostolic spirit; Char- 
ity; Clergy; Education; Faith and 
reason; Mary, Blessed Virgin; Ma- 
terial and spiritual; Monks; Pastoral 
office; Philosophy; Prayer and medita- 
tion; Priesthood; Religious; Religious 
perfection; Sacred doctrine; Secular 
sciences; Seminaries; Spiritual life; 
Theology ; Thomism; Virtue; Voca- 
tion; Whole man. 


Latin text: AAS (May 31, 1956) 48: 
354-365; English tr.: THE PoPpE SPEAKS 
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333. St. Anthony. (Sexto decimo revo- 
luto saeculo) May 31, 1956. Letter of 
Pope Pius XII to the Antonian Monastic 
Orders. (Est. length: 650 words) 
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Evangelical counsels; Monasticism; 
Poverty; St. Anthony; Virtue. 


Latin text: AAS (August 24, 1956) 48: 
567-69; Osservatore Romano (July 26, 
1956). 


‘334. The Church Persecuted. (Dum 
maerenti animo) June 29, 1956. An 
Apostolic Letter of Pope Pius XII to 
Cardinals Mindszenty, Stepinac and 
Wyszynski, and all the Bishops, Clergy 





and Laity Who Suffer Persecution in 
Eastern Europe. (Est. length: 2500 
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Key Topics 
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Martyrdom; Mary, Blessed Virgin; 
Peace; Persecution; Perseverance; 
Prayer; Providence; Suffering; Youth. 

Latin text: AAS (August 24, 1956) 48: 
549-54; Osservatore Romano (July 14, 
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Pope Pius XII to the Franciscan Ter- 
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Christ; Joy; Laity; Lay Orders; Per- 
fection; Poverty; St. Francis Assisi; 
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Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (July 
4, 1956). English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 
223. 


337. St. Peter Regalado. (Legentibus 
Nobis) July 4, 1956. Letter of Pope Pius 
XII to all Franciscan Superiors General. 
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338. German Recovery. (Wir sind beg- 
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Pius XII in Special Audience with Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer. (Est. length: 
800 words) 
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(July 18, 1956). English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, pp. 2238, 245. 


342. To the Congregation of the Holy 
Cross. (Matters of moment) July 19, 
1956. Address of Pope Pius XII to a 
general chapter of the Congregation of 
the Holy Cross. (Est. length: 1000 
words) 


Key Topics 
Church; Congregation of the Holy 
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Cross; Education; Faith and reason; 
Scholarship; Society; Spiritual forma- 
tion; Truth. 


English text: Osservatore Romano (July 
22, 1956). English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter, 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 
303. 


343. To Giuseppe Cardinal Siri. (Praet- 
erito quidem anno) July 19, 1956. Letter 
of Pope Pius XII to Giuseppe Cardinal 
Siri, Archbishop of Genoa and Papal 
Legate to the ceremonies which con- 
cluded the Ignatian Year. (Est. length: 
300 words) 


Latin text: AAS (July 19, 1956) 48: 
611-618; Osservatore Romano (July 30- 
31, 1956). 


344. The Christian in Government. (Nel 
vedervi) July 22, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the Mayors and Provincial 
Presidents of Italy. (Est. length: 1700 
words) 


Key Topics 


Apostolate; Church and state; Faith 
and works; Government; Material and 
spiritual; Political responsibility; Poli- 
tics; Secularism; Society; Social teach- 
ings of Church; Technical competence. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (July 
23-24, 1956); English tr.: N. C. W. C. 
News Service (August 3, 1956); THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3; no. 
3, p. 247. 


345.. To Cardinal Roques. (Peroppor- 
tuna san) June 22, 1956. Letter of Pope 
Pius XII to Clemente Cardinal Roques, 
Archbishop of Rennes, on the French 
National Eucharistic Congress. (Est. 
length: 400 words) 


Key Topics 
France; Holy Eucharist. 
Latin text: AAS (August 24, 1956) 48: 


570-571; Osservatore Romano (July 5, 
1956). 
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346. To a Group of Belgian Girls. 
(Soyez les bienvenues) July 28, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius to the “Federation 
Nationale des Patronages” of Belgium. 
(Est, length: 400 words) 


Key Topics 


Apostolate; Faith; Good example; 
Purity; Women. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
25, 1956). English excerpt: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 
224. 


347. French Eucharistic Congress. 
(Nous sommes présent de coeur) June 
25, 1956. Message of Pope Pius XII to 
France’s 16th National Eucharistic Con- 
gress. (Est. length: 600 words) 


Key Topics 


Holy Eucharist; 
Real Presence. 


French text: AAS (August 24, 1956) 48: 
578-579; Osservatore Romano (July 15, 
1956). 


Liturgy; Mass; 


348. Liechtenstein. (Seid Uns willkom- 
men) July 27, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to pilgrims from Liechtenstein. 
(Est. length: 600 words) 


Key Topics 


Liechtenstein; Mary, Blessed Vir- 
gin; Religious customs; Vatican City. 


German text: Osservatore Romano (July 
29, 1956); English excerpts: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 8, p. 
314. 


349. To a Group of Belgian Young 
Men. (C’est avec plaisir) July 28, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Federa- 
tion of Belgian Clubs. (Est. length: 500 
words) 


Key Topics 


Apostolate; Catholic Action; Spirit- 
ual and material; Spiritual life; 
Young men. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (July 
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30-31, 1956). English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 224. 


350. St. Ignatius Loyola. (Como el con- 
certante final) July 31, 1956. Radio mes- 
sage of Pope Pius XII on the 400th 
anniversary of the death of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. (Est. length: 2350 words) 


Key Topics 


Church; Holy See; Interior life; 
Love of God; St. Ignatius Loyola; 
Saints; Spain; Spiritual Exercises. 


Spanish text: AAS (September 26, 1956) 
48:617-622; Osservatore Romano (Aug- 
ust 1, 1956); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no.3, p. 
299. 


351. The Charterhouse of Vedana. (Jam 
quintum expletur) August 4, 1956. Let- 
ter of Pope Pius XII on the fifth cen- 
tenary of the Carthusian monastery at 
Vedana. (Est. length: 550 words) 


Key Topics 


Contemplative life; Monasticism; 


Prayer; Zeal. 


Latin text: AAS (September 26, 1956) 
48:614-15; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 6, 1956). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 314. 


352. Cancer: a Medical and Social Prob- 
lem. (Nous saluons) August 19, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Inter- 


national Union against Cancer. (Est. 
length: 1900 words) 
Key Topics 
Cancer; Doctors; Hygiene; Inter- 
national cooperation; Material and 


spiritual; Medical diagnosis; Medicine 
and medical science; Physical and 
moral; Science; Sickness and suffer- 
ing; Sin and evil; Whole man. 


French text: AAS (October 27, 1956) 
48 :666-70; Osservatore Romano (August 
20, 1956) ; English tr.: THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 309. 
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353. Mary, Mother of Orphans. (Salve, 
o Vergine purissima) August 28, 1956. 
Prayer of Pope Pius XII to be recited 
by orphans. (Est, length: 300 words) 


Key Topics 


Mary, Blessed Virgin; Motherhood 
of Mary; Orphans. 


Italian text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 2, 1956); English tr.: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 
271. 


354. To a Doctors’ Choir. (Si se ha 
dicho) August 29, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the “Polyphonic Choir of the 
Medical Society of Barcelona.” (Est. 
length: 400 words) 


Key Topics 
Charity; Doctors; Medicine; Music. 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 1, 1956); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 270. 


355. To Cardinal Caro Rodriguez. 
(Nuntium sane gratum) August 30, 1956. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII on the occasion 
of the 6th Inter-American Congress on 
Catholic Education. (Est. length: 550 
words) 


Key Topics 


Apostolate; Citizenship; Education; 
Society. 


Latin text: AAS (September 26, 1956) 
48:616-17; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 8, 1956). 


356. Catholic Rural Youth. (Nous 
sommes heureux) September 2, 1956. 
Letter of Pope Pius XII to the first con- 
gress of the International Catholic Rural 
Youth Movement. (Est. length: 650 
words) 


Key Topics 


Farming; Rural economy; Spiritual 
life; Tradition. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
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tember 9, 1956); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, pp. 250, 315. 


357. The Church: A Standard unto the 
Nations. (Ehrwurdige Briider!) Septem- 
ber 2, 1956. Address of Pope Pius XII 
to the Seventy-seventh National German 
Catholic Congress at Cologne. (Est. 
length: 2400 words) 
Key Topics 
Atheism; Capitalism; Catholic Ac- 
tion; Christianity; Church law; Co- 
existence; Conscience; Divinity of 
Christ; Economics; Freedom of in- 
quiry; Grace; Holy Eucharist; Human 
dignity; Human nature; Human soli- 
darity; Industry; Material and spirit- 


ual; Materialism; Moral strength; 
Natural law; Peace; Persecution; 
Politics; Providence; Resurrection; 


Revelation; Social teaching of Church; 
Technology; Temporal and eternal; 
Totalitarianism; Trinity. 


German text: AAS (September 26, 1956) 
48 :622-627; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 3-4, 1956); English tr.: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 2338. 


358. To Skilled Laborers of Barcelona. 
(La Barcelona industriosa) September 7, 
1956. Address of Pope Pius XII to a 
group of skilled laborers of Barcelona. 
(Est. length: 850 words) 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Catholic Action; Indus- 
try; Moral law; Skilled labor; Social 
teaching of Church, 


Spanish text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 8, 1956); English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
8, p. 315. 


359. Apostolate of the Sea. (When We 
were) September 8, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to members of the Apos- 
tolate of the Sea, of Liverpool, England. 
(Est. length: 700 words) 


Key Topics 


Apostolate; Charity; Sea and sail- | 


ors; Social service. 
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| English text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 9, 1956). English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, pp. 308, 316. 


360. Economics and Man. (A l’occa- 
ston) September 9, 1956. Address of Pope 
Pius XII to the First Congress of the 
International Association of Economists. 
(Est. length: 2100 words) 


Key Topics 

Altruism; Economics; Freedom; 
Human nature; Man; Individual and 
social; Marxism; Material and spirit- 
ual; Peace; Poverty; Progress; Psy- 
chology; Scientific method; Social 
doctrine of Church; Society; Temporal 
and eternal; Theory and practice. 


French text: AAS (October 27, 1956) 
48:670-74; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 10-11, 1956); English tr.: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 241. 


361. Medical Law and Morality. (En 
septembre) September 11, 1956. Radio 
message of Pope Pius XII to the 7th 
International Congress of Catholic Doc- 
tors meeting at The Hague. (Est. length: 
4550 words) 


Key Topics 

Civil authority; Contraception; Eu- 
thanasia; Individual and society; Indi- 
vidualism; International cooperation; 
Interruption of pregnancy; Juridic 
positivism; Law; Legalism; Medical 
ethics; Medical law; Medicine and 
medical science; Minimalism; Moral 
restraints; Morality; Nature; Natural 
law; Natural rights; Part and whole; 
Physicians; Positive law; Professional 
confidences; Rigorism; Sickness and 
suffering; Situation ethics; Society; 
Spiritual and material; State; Theory 
and practice. 


French text: AAS (October 27, 1956) 

48:677-86; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 

tember 12, 1956); English tr.: THE PoPE 

SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 8, p. 
261. 





362. On Dietetics. (Parmi les Congrés) 
| September 12, 1956. Address of Pope 
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Pius XII to the second International 
Dietetics Congress. (Est. length: 1300 
words) 


Key Topics 


Dietetics; Environment; Food; Holy 
Eucharist; Infancy; Nutrition. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 13, 1956). 


363. To Irish Pilgrims. (Dearly be- 
loved sons and daughters!) September 
18, 1956. Address of Pope Pius XII to 
the Pioneer Total Abstinence Association 
of the Sacred Heart. (Est. length: 800 
words) 


Key Topics 
Alcoholism; Emigration; Faith; Ire- 
land; Papacy; Temperance. 


English text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 16, 1956); English excerpts: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, pp. 286, 315. 


364. Preaching the Word of God. (Di 
gran cuore) September 14, 1956. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to bishops and priests 
attending the Sixth Italian Study Week 
on Revision in Pastoral Practice. (Est. 
length: 5000 words) 


Key Topics 
Will be given in next issue. 


Italian text: AAS (October 29, 1956) 
48:699-711; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 15, 1956). English excerpt: THE 
Pore SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 
3, p. 314. 


365. To Cardinal Valeri. (Novimus 
Religiosorum Ordinum et Congregation- 
um) September 20, 1956. Letter of Pope 
Pius XII to Cardinal Valeri on the occa- 
sion of the Spanish National Congress 
on Perfection and the Apostolate. (Est. 
length: 1400 words) 


Key Topics 
Apostolate; Catholic Action; Chris- 


tian perfection; Clergy; Lay aposto- 
late; Spiritual life; Virtue; Vocation. 


Latin text: AAS (October 27, 1956) 48: 
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662-65; Osservatore Romano (September 
26, 1956). 


366. Toward Outer Space. (A l’occa- 
sion) September 21, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Astronautics. (Est. 
length: 1650 words) 


Key Topics 
Astronautics; God and man; Human 


solidarity; Science and _ technology; 
Space; Truth. 


French text: AAS (November 24, 1956) 
48:746-748; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 22, 1956); English tr.: THE POPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 8, p. 
305. 


367. The Liturgical Movement. (Vous 
Nous avez) September 22, 1956. Address 
of Pope Pius XII to the International 
Congress on Pastoral Liturgy. (Est. 
length: 6400 words) 


Key Topics 


Altar; Church; Concelebration; De- 
posit of Faith; Divinity of Christ; 
Episcopal consecration; Faith; Forty 
Hours; God and man; Grace; Hier- 
archy; Holy Eucharist; Incarnation; 
Laity; Latin language; Liturgical 
movement; Liturgy; Magisterium; 
Mass; Mystical Body; Pastoral work; 
Perpetual adoration; Prayer; Priest- 
hood; Private devotions; Real pres- 
ence; Sacraments; Sacramentals; Sac- 
rifice; Tabernacle; Transubstantiation. 


French text: AAS (October 29, 1956) 
48:711-725; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 24, 1956) ; English tr.: THE PoPE 
SPEAKS (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 8, p. 
273. 


368. Liberia. (Many are the ties) Sep- 
tember 23, 1956. Address of Pope Pius 
XII in special audience with William V. 
S. Tubman, President of Liberia. (Est. 
length: 500 words) 


Key Topics 


Church and state; Liberia; Peace; 
Spiritual values. 
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English text: AAS (October 29, 1956) 
48:725-26; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 24-25, 1956); THE Pore SPEAKS 
(Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 246. 


369. To the President of Costa Rica. 
(Vuestra visita) September 27, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to Sr. José 
Figueres Ferrer, President of Costa 
Rica. (Est. length: 500 words) 


Key Topics 


Church and state; Civil authority; 
Family; Social teaching of the Church. 


Spanish text: AAS (October 29, 1956) 
48:726-727; Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 28, 1956). 


370. To the International Milk Con- 
gress. (Le XIV*° Congres International 
du Lait) September 28, 1956. Address of 
Pope Pius XII to the 14th International 
Congress on Milk and its Derivatives. 
(Est. length: 1200 words) 


Key Topics 


Children; Dietetics; Family; Milk; 
Nutrition. 


French text: Osservatore Romano (Sep- 
tember 30, 1956). 


371. On the Apostolate of Prayer. 
(Gaudio afficimur) September 28, 1956. 
Address of Pope Pius XII to the Inter- 
national Congress of Directors of the 
Apostleship of Prayer. (Est. length: 
1100 words) 


Key Topics 


Apostleship of Prayer; Apostolate; 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart; Good 
example; Humanity of Christ; Prayer; 
Reparation; Spiritual life. 


Latin text: AAS (October 27, 1956) 48: 
674-77; Osservatore Romano (September 
29, 1956); English excerpt: THE POPE 
Speaks (Winter 1956-57) v. 3, no. 3, p. 
260. 
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Some of the more noteworthy com- 
mentaries or articles in the papal field 
appearing in current periodicals: 


“Papal pronouncements: the keystone 
to a sound social studies program,” by 
Sister M. Loyola, 0.S.B. Catholic Edu- 
cational Review (Sept. 1956) 54:385-92 


“Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” by 
Patrick J. Hamell. Irish Eccl. Record 
(Oct. 1956) 86:217-22 


“Morality of mutilation; papal pro- 
nouncements,” by Gerald Kelly, S.J. 
Theological Studies (Sept. 1956) 17: 
322-44 


“Rights and duties of farmers,” by 
Abp. A. J. Muench. Social Justice Re- 
view (Sept. 1956) 49:160-62 


“L’Osservatore Romano,” by Federico 
Alessandrini. Columbia (Oct. 1956) 36: 
17-20. Story of its founding, develop- 
ment, and relations with the papacy. 


“L’Eglise et la médicine,” by L. 
Loranger. Revue de |’Université d’Ot- 
tawa (Sept. 1956) 26:269-97 


“Enseignement pontifical et famille 
chrétienne,” by J. C. Laframboise. Re- 
vue de l’Université d’Ottawa (Sept. 
1956) 26:298-305 


“ ‘Rettifichiamo’ un’enciclica.” Osserv- 
atore Romano (Nov. 4, 1956) 


“Tl Beato Innocenzo XI commemorato 
al Centro di riconciliazione internazion- 
ale.” Osservatore Romano (Nov. 10, 
1956) 


“La difesa dell’Europa Orientale nelle 
medaglie del Beato Innocenzo XI,” by G. 
Manthey. Osservatore Romano (Oct. 10, 
1956) 


“Innocenzo XI mediatore di pace fra 
Parigi e Genova,’ by Mario Belardo. 
Osservatore Romano (Oct. 19, 1956) 


“Un martire irlandese testimonia sulla 
santita del Beato Innocenzo XI,” by G. 
Battista Proja. Osservatore Romano 
(Oct. 14, 1956) 


“Papa Innocenzo XI e il Bernini,” by 
Lorenzo Bracaloni. Osservatore Romano 
(Sept. 2, 1956) 
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“Tl magistero teologico di Pio IX,” by 
A. Piolanti. Osservatore Romano (Aug. 
11, 1956) 


“Tl primo Papa dell’Azione Cattolica,” 
by L. Civardi. Osservatore Romano 
(Aug. 12, 1956) on Pope Pius IX. 


“La resposizione del corpo del servo 
di Dio, Pio Papa IX,” Osservatore 
Romano (Nov. 25, 1956) 


“La ricognizione canonica della salma 
del Servo di Dio, Pio Papa IX,” Osserva- 
tore Romano (Oct. 27, 1956) 


“Christmas with the Pope,” by Vincent 
A. Yzermans. Columbia (Dec. 1956) 36: 
5ff 

“The woman who saved the Pope’s 
life,” by Joan Purcell. (Meals and diet 
of Pius XII) Saint Joseph Magazine 
(Sept. 1956) 57:6-7ff 

“Metodo e sistema pastorale nelle 
riforme liturgiche di Pio XII,” by Cor- 
rado Moretti. Osservatore Romano 
(Aug. 26, 1956) 

“Liturgical and private prayer,” by 
John H. Miller, C.S.C. On Mediator Dei. 
American Eccl. Rev. (Oct. 1956) 135: 
257-63. 

“Messe Mariana di Pio XII.” Osserva- 
tore Romano (Nov. 1, 1956) 


“The Pope speaks on the Scapular,” 
by E. R. Carroll, O. Carm. Our Lady’s 
Digest (July 1956) 11:63-71. Devotion 
to Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

“La mediazione celeste di Maria nel 
magistero di S.S. Pio XII,” by D. Ber- 
tetto. Euntes Docete (1956) 9:134-59 

“Le message social de Pio XII,” by 
Vittorio Vaccari. Revue de l/Univ 





d’Ottawa (Dec. 1956) 26:401-18 

“Our Holy Father Pope Pius XII on | 
Catholic education,” by V. A. Yzermans. | 
Catholic Educational Review (Nov. | 
1956) 54:516-25 

“Pius XII on Catholic education,” a 
summary by P. de Letter. Clergy 
Monthly (Sept. 1956) 20:304-310 

“Pio XII e la collaborazione mission- 
aria,” by G. Barsotti. Osservatore 
Romano (Oct. 15-16, 1956) 

“Pope Pius XII to the Guild of St. | 
Luke,” a “‘very complete digest” of “per- | 
haps the most comprehensive of all of 
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his talks on medical morality,” given on 
Nov. 12, 1944. In the Linacre Quarterly 
(Nov. 1956) 23:109-16 


“Recent Papal addresses to cornea 
donors and Congress of fertility,” by 
John J. Lynch, S.J. Linacre Quarterly 
(Aug. 1956) 23:77-81 

“La parola di Dio nella comunita 
cristiana.” On the discourse of Pius 
XII to the VI Settimana di Aggiorna- 
mento Pastorale. Osservatore Romano 
(Oct. 18, 1956) 


“Pope Pius XII and the East,” by 
Gregory Peter XV Cardinal Agagianian. 
Discussion of audiences, documents, per- 
secution, Palestine, and Russia—in rela- 
tion to the Eastern Churches. Eastern 
Churches Quarterly (Summer 1956) 8: 
101-115 


“Pius XII and the East,” by Cardinal 
Gregory Peter XV Agagianian. Eastern 
Churches Quarterly (Spring, 1956) 11: 
232-38 


“La caridad en la critica,” by E. Guer- 


rero, S.J. Razén y Fe (Aug. 1956) 154: 
92-101 


“Hymnology and_ the _ encyclical 
Musicae sacrae disciplina,” by Rev. 
Fidelis Smith. Catholic Choirmaster 


(Summer 1956) 42:91-100 


“Nel X anniversario della Vigilanti 
eura.” Osservatore Romano (Oct. 4, 
1956) 


“Some historical backgrounds of the 
encyclical Aeterni Patris,” by G. Ritzel. 
Nuntius Aulae (July, 1956) 38:135-55 

“La donna nel pensiero della Chiesa,” 
by L. Piovesana. Based on pronounce- 
ments of Pius XII. Osservatore Romano 
(Oct. 21, 1956) 

“La paz de Pio XII y la paz del 
Kremlin,” by F. Moxé, S.J. Razén y Fe 
(Oct. 1956) 154:138-52 


“Pius XII on the cult of the Sacred 
Heart,” by G. M. Dupont, S.J. Clergy 
Monthly (Aug. 1956) 20:248-61 

“Sentiment or devotion; a study of the 
encyclical Haurietis aquas,” by Reginald 
Ginns, O.P. Life of the Spirit (Sept. 


| 1956) 11:101-111 


Other bibliographical references to 
papal documents can be found in The 
Catholic Periodical Index. 
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